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SHALE THE SENATE RULE THE REPUBLIC? 


THE Senate has made it fearfully clear that for a long time we 
have been steadily drifting toward most dangerous shoals, and it is 
perhaps to be thanked for having given the helm a turn, which has 
suddenly brought the breakers into plain view. Thoughtful patriots, 
in and out of the press, have for years warningly called attention to 
the fact that, in consequence of the part money has been allowed to 
play in politics, and for other reasons, the Senate was swiftly gliding 
down from the high plane it had heretofore occupied. But what they 
complained of was that nobody would be tempted in the future, as 
many a keen observer has been in the past, to see in it the noblest 
and the strongest column of the glorious political structure erected by 
the Philadelphia Constitutional Convention of 1787. The most dis- 
mal croaker has not ventured to go to the length of prophesying that 
ere long the Senate would allow itself, in a most portentous crisis, to 
become nothing but a clog upon the other wheels of government; to 
submit in senile impotency to the yoke and the lash of a handful of 
its members; to laugh insulting scorn in the face of the people, and 
with brazen audacity pillory popular government before the world. 

That is the pass to which things have come. The Holy Book 
tells us of a fool that sold his birthright for a mess of pottage. The 
Senate of the United States sells not only its rights, but also its 
sworn duties, and not only these, but also the birthright of the people 
of the United States, for less—for the ghost of a shadow, euphoni- 
ously called the “courtesy of the Senate.” Let it beware! The 
people of the United States are the most patient people on the face of 
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the earth—often patient to the verge of criminality—but there is, after 
all, a limit to their patience, and they are not fools. It will not long 
be permitted to shield itself by pleading that, willing or not, it can- 
not break loose from its allegiance to this ghost of a shadow, because 
to dethrone the exacting sovereign is rendered impossible by its rules. 
So much the worse for the Senate, if it has mistaken rules for a 
synonym of manacles and the garrote. But if it has been betrayed 
into making its rules chains, they are forged by itself. Therefore it 
is bound to devise some means for changing them, so that they be- 
come what they have a right to be: the prescribed forms for action, 
and not contrivances to render action impossible. The Senate un- 
questionably has the constitutional right to prevent any legislation 
desired by the House of Representatives, the President and a major- 
ity of the people; but it outrageously tramples under foot the under- 
lying principle of the whole Constitution, if it perverts the right 
given by Article I., Section 5, Clause 2, to each House of Congress 
to “ determine the rules of its proceedings,” into a privilege enabling 
every one of its members to prevent for an indefinite time its acting. 

This perversion virtually bestows upon every individual Senator the 
right which the Constitution has given to the Senate only as a body: it 
gives him an absolute veto upon all legislation. If the people of the 
United States suffer this, they are indeed in a most essential respect 
worse off than the people of the most benighted monarchy in the 
world, for they have deemed fit, as to the negative, to set eighty and 
odd absolute masters over themselves: every one of whom can bring 
the legislative apparatus to a dead stop. The legislature of Nevada, 
with a population barely sufficient for a good-sized third-class city, 
has then constitutional power to delegate to two men the infrangible 
right of condemning the seventy millions of the United States to be 
a stagnant pool in regard to vital questions. To the United States, 
‘then, the glorious feat has been reserved, of reviving the liberum veto 
of Poland. If there ever was method in madness, surely it is here. 

Let no one call this extravagant language. It is fully warranted 
by the facts. Respect for the rights of the minority rests upon a 
much stronger basis than the “courtesy of the Senate.” There isa 
good deal of truth in the saying, that government is instituted rather 
for the protection of the minority, than to secure the rights of the 
majority. Though the promptest action was highly desirable, not 
only the courtesy of the Senate but this vital principle of all just 
and free government imperatively demanded that the minority should 
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not be gagged, but allowed all the time required for propounding and 
defending its views. The assertion that this has been done in a 
measure which no European legislative body would have allowed, is 
unquestionably true, but it is not conclusive. The decisive point is 
that it is admitted by the minority itself to have been done to an 
extent which does not leave it an inch of ground to rest a complaint 
on. It is no more only a patent, it is also a confessed fact that the 
minority continues the talking, although it is done with arguing. 
The Senate and the people of the United States have been told in the 
plainest words that the Senate will not be allowed to act, until it 
submits to doing what it thinks it ought not to do. 

“What will you do about it?” Tammany tauntingly asked some 
twenty years ago the people of the city of New York. The same 
taunt is now defiantly hurled in the face of the Senate and the people 
of the United States by some Senators. What will be the Senate’s 
answer? An incorrect answer would be a great calamity, but it would 
be a still greater calamity not to answer at all. Any compromise 
—no matter how small its demerits from the purely economical points 
of view might be—would manifestly be an incorrect answer, simply 
because the Senate is not so divided in opinion that only by a com- 
promise can a majority be secured for any measure. A clear major- 
ity is for unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man law, and therefore the correct preamble of any compromise 
measure would read thus— 


“Whereas the majority has allowed itself to be bullied into submission by 
the minority, be it enacted e 


Are the people of the United States prepared to indorse and ratify 
such an answer? “Compromise is the essence of politics,” says 
Macaulay. If ever a people has proved that it is, intellectually and 
morally, capable of living up to what there is of truth and wisdom in 
this maxim, it is the people of the United States. 

But there are two chapters on “ Compromises” in the history of 
this country. If ever the history of a people contained solemn warn- 
ings against compromises that are vicious in their essence, it is also 
that of the people of the United States. Here is a case where 
Macaulay’s maxim is a snare and a pitfall. A democratic republic 
saps the very foundation of popular government, if it resign itself 
into having its course determined by a faction daring to inscribe upon 
its banner in glaring capitals, “ Rule or ruin.” Have the people of 
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the United States already forgotten the penalty they have once had 
to pay for letting such a faction gain a firm foothold and also build 
the citadel of its works in the Senate? Don’t laugh! If you fancy 
grewsome predictions of another civil war, you must go to the silver- 
ites. The steed of Colorado's Governor will have to allay its thirst 
to the end of its days with water, without ever getting the slightest 
taste of blood. But there is something even worse than civil war: 
dry rot. And if a faction that flaunts this legend, not for a great 
principle like that of State Sovereignty, but for the sake of illegiti- 
mate profit, is suffered to have its way, then the germs of dry rot are 
introduced into the sap of the tree. Therefore a compromise—what- 
ever its stipulations—would cost more than all the mountains of 
silver piled up in the vaults of the Treasury. Evil days are in store 
for the country, if the people do not realize that and fail to render, 
upon such an answer of the Senate, the verdict, “ You have not had 
the nerve to act up to your convictions and vindicate the vital prin- 
ciple of the republic; an error of judgment can be forgiven, a con- 
scious betrayal of a sacred trust—never!” 

It is high time for the people to speak out in such a way that 
the Senate can no longer indulge in any doubt as to whether this 
would be the sentence of the people. Senator Cameron’s speech has 
made it terribly clear that there is fearful danger in any further delay. 
If one tariff-huckster brazenly announces that he stands ready to 
strike a bargain with the silverites, who will undertake to vouch for 
it that others are not also getting ready to follow his example—openly 
or secretly? And if an interest in the continuance of high protective 
duties is a legitimate reason for trading off one’s convictions in 
regard to the silver question, why should it not be legitimate to 
barter them away for some advantage in the light-shunning games of 
personal politics? To whom in both the great political camps does 
not the name readily occur of more than one Senator, whose past 
record warrants the suspicion that if a good opportunity should offer 
itself for such manceuvres, he might deem himself none too good to 
improve it? 

Though there is a clear majority for unconditional repeal, it is, 
at present appearances, by no means without the range of possibilities 
that, so far as it depends on the Senate, we may ultimately be snatched 
out of the frying-pan into the fire. But even then the economical 
disaster would be the least part of the damage done. Of more por- 
tentous import would be the fact in itself that in a question on which 
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the economical welfare of the whole country is conceded by all to 
depend, the Senate had dared to turn into a conclave of higgling 
brokers, though on its merits a clear majority was confessedly of one 
opinion. “ As proud as a Roman Senator,” Thomas Benton used to 
say of himself. This inscription over the door of the Senate cham- 
ber would be in the spirit of the fathers of the republic. Is the 
present generation, after four millions have swelled into seventy 
millions, prepared to let it be changed into, “Sharp and unscrupu- 
lous as horse-jockeys driving a bargain”? Thirty years ago, North 
and South spilt their blood like water for what they deemed their 
constitutional rights and duties. Cannot even those who are event- 
ually to profit by the threatening bargain, now muster enough of 
manhood, patriotic pride and loyalty to principle, to scorn being 
bribed by ignoble lucre into renouncing the priceless heritage of the 
fathers? Are the people ready to chime in with recreant Senators 
and cry, “ Let the Constitution and the political honor of the coun- 
try take care of themselves; every one for his own pocket and the 
devil take the hindmost; hurrah! In for the scramble”? 

Ay, the Constitution! The Constitution declares itself ordained 
and established “to promote the general Welfare, and secure the 
Blessings of Liberty,” not to fly in the face of the general welfare 
for the purpose of serving particular and personal interests, and to 
secure the curses of abused liberty, forgetting that rights involve 
duties. Will the people not recall to Senators, so that they must 
mind, that upon them rights have been conferred only to the end of 
enabling them to fulfil their constitutional duties, and that the par- 
amount duty they have solemnly sworn to fulfil, is to do what they 
in good faith believe will promote—not the alleged interests of silver- 
miners, indebted farmers, manufacturers, this or that political party, 
or some individual politician—but “the general Welfare”? If the 
people have come to consider the preamble of the Constitution, which 
is its vital breath, a good thing to talk about when the Eagle likes to 
hear itself screech again for a change, but of no concern to practical 
men, in or out of the Senate, in regard to their acting, then it is 
indeed time for every true patriot, not to veil his head in sorrow and 
dismay, but to sound the alarm to the best of his ability. 

But if such is the direful import of an incorrect answer to the 
insolent question, “ What are you going to do about it?” how, then, 
can no answer to it be still worse? Well, no answer would practi- 
cally also be an answer and it would read thus: “Nothing! The 
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time-honored courtesy of the Senate renders it obligatory upon the 
Senate, to let itself be made a fool of, if any Senator chooses to sub- 
ject it to such treatment.” This would force upon the people the 
rejoinder, “ A great republican nation, that allows its legislature to 
stultify itself to the extent of declaring itself in duty bound—irre- 
spective of all consequences to the state—to let itself be kicked by 
its members, whenever and so long as they choose, signs its own 
political death-warrant.” To give an incorrect answer would be an 
attempt upon the vital principle of the republic in reference to a 
specific question; no answer would amount—not in fact, but in prin- 
ciple—to the renunciation of the very idea of government. Who- 
ever says government, says act; and to put the possibility of acting 
at the mercy of every member of the legislature is virtually to 
abandon the right to act. 

In which clause of the Constitution has the Senate found the 
authority to renounce this right on its own part, and, thereby, on the 
part of Congress? Every right conferred by the Constitution isa 
right under it as a whole and granted for the sole purpose of carrying 
out the intentions and behests of the Constitution. There is the 
constitutional limit of the Senate’s constitutional right to “ determine 
the rules of its proceedings.” If they are so framed that some Sena- 
tors, who prove themselves devoid of the required sense of honor and 
duty, can and do turn them into a means of reducing the Senate to 
the character of a debating society, while the Constitution has created 
it an integral part of the law-making power, it is the imperative con- 
stitutional duty of the Senate to change them; for, though not in 
themselves unconstitutional, they are perverted from a means of 
carrying out the Constitution into a means of subverting it. The 
courtesy of the Senate goes for nothing if pitched against common 
sense—not to speak at all of the Constitution. 

That is the true issue now before the people of the United States: 
are we to have a legislature always and in regard to every question 
calling for legislation and within the constitutional powers of Con- 
gress; or are we to have one only when and so far as every Senator, 
in his good pleasure, is graciously inclined to let us have one? No 
American, not utterly blinded by passion or utterly lost to patriotism 
by the promptings of sordid self-interest of some kind or another, can 
doubt for a moment what answer it is his duty to give. Still, to say 
that according to the Constitution it is the right and the duty of the 
Senate to judge for itself, when the proper hour for acting has come, 
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will do no better than to attempt to shut out the light of the noon- 
day sun by a screen of gossamer. It has been acknowledged that 
argument is exhausted and talking is continued only for the purpose 
of preventing action. Therefore the people must compel the Senate 
to act without further delay. 

They can do it, if they but will it. They need only to manifest 
their will in such a manner that there is no longer any mistake pos- 
sible as to what it is. The press and the representative men of busi- 
ness have not been heeded. Now let the people themselves step 
forward—the people, irrespective of their party associations or even 
their opinions in regard to the silver question, for if they will but 
open their eyes tlrey cannot fail to see that they are all indissolubly 
bound up in a common interest in regard to the true issue. Let 
them ask, in mass meeting assembled—ask in an authoritative tone, 
not that the Senate do this or that, but solely that the Senate act. 
Ah, how quickly and with what alacrity would they pour out and 
speak in a voice of thunder, if the Senate were presuming to act the 
part of King Stork. All the difficulty in arousing the people to a 
proper sense of the danger threatening the country is due to the fact 
that the Senate enacts the part of King Log. 

And this is not all. Whatever Senators may think about the 
dignity and the worth of the Senate, the people of the United States 
cannot afford to let it drift into becoming a worthless, or worse than 
worthless, body. To wipe it out of existence—as, perhaps, the House 
of Lords will be wiped out in not too distant a future—will not do. 
Not only the historical evolution of the United States renders its 
perpetual conseryation indispensable. To abolish the Senate would 
be virtually the abandonment of tke federal principle; and a republic 
of the size of the United States, that is not constructed upon the 
federal principle, must inevitably drift into anarchy or absolutism, or 
acombination of both. The relations between the Executive and 
Legislative would be lacking the necessary regulating balance-wheel, 
if the President were confronted by a One-House Congress. Unless 
they are elected at the same time, their pulling together would more 
and more become a question of chance, and by pulling together they 
might easily render themselves even a greater curse to the people than 
if, by incessant wrangling, they should frequently bring the govern- 
ment to a deadlock, or keep the political temperature constantly at 
fever heat. When somebody railed at the adoption of the bi-cameral 
system by the Constitution, one of its authors—I forget who it was 
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—interposed by asking, “ What do you do, when your tea is too 
hot?” “TI pour it into the saucer to cool,” was the reply. “ Well,” 
rejoined the sage, “ the Senate is the saucer.” 

If any modern constitutional state cannot dispense with such a 
saucer, then it is this republic. But if we must have it, it is also as 
imperative upon us to keep it fit to serve its purposes. To say that 
we absolutely need it, and at the same time maintain that to let it 
become a useless and noxious incumbrance would not necessarily 
result in fatally injuring the commonwealth, is a contradiction in 
terms. Therefore, even considered but as a symptom indicative of 
the general state of health enjoyed by this vital part of our govern- 
mental organism, the spectacle presented by the Senate at this junc- 
ture is ample cause for the gravest and most anxious solicitude. 

Now, what are the purposes the Senate was to serve? It owes its 
existence, of course, primarily to the necessity of giving due recog- 
nition to the principle of State equality. If in this respect the his- 
torical evolution of a century has wrought any change, it is of a 
negative character; ¢.e., it may now be considered a debatable ques- 
tion whether, so far as the principle of State equality has found 
expression in the equal representation of the States in the Senate, its 
maintenance in its full rigor is still in the strict sense of the word of 
vital import. But however that be, it is an indisputable fact that 
the fathers of the Constitution did not merely make a virtue of neces- 
sity. They were quick to see that tasks of the greatest consequence, 
which were in no way connected with State equality and which it 
would have been impossible adequately to provide for in any other 
way, could be assigned to the Senate. If time has wrought any 
change as to these tasks, they have certainly not become less essen- 
tial. I shall mention but two of them. 

A Senate is needed, says the “ Federalist,” because 
“a due sense of National character . . . can never be sufficiently possessed by 
a numerous and changeable body. It can only be found in a number so small 
that a sensible degree of the praise and blame of public measures may be the 
portion of each individual; or in an assembly so durably invested with public 


trust, that the pride and consequence of its members may be sensibly incorpo- 
rated with the reputation and prosperity of the community.” 


Let the people and let Senators ponder, how far the Senate comes up 
to this standard. How far have we to go back in the history of the 
country to find as cruel a blow struck at the national character as the 
Senate is dealing it now? 


A Senate, says the same authority, is needed, because without it 
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the government would be characterized by mischievous mutability. 
In the Senate “the cool and deliberate sense of the community” is to 
find expression. Yes, that is the paramount constitutional task of 
the Senate: it is to represent the sober second thought of the sover- 
eign people in the authoritative formulating of its legislative will. 
Does the Senate at the present juncture represent any thought? 

By being the official embodiment of the sober second thought of 
the people in formulating its legislative will, argues the “ Federalist, ” 
the Senate will secure the stability of the government; and it con- 
cludes its summary of the consequences of “ public instability” by 
the following sentences— 

“But the most deplorable effect of all this is that diminution of attachment 

and reverence, which steals into the hearts of the People, toward a political sys- 
tem which betrays so many marks of infirmity, and disappoints so many of 
their flattering hopes. No Government, no more than an individual, will long 
be respected, without being truly respectable.” 
Does the Senate act in a way calculated to be considered “ truly re- 
spectable”? If it continues thus, will it still “long be respected”? 
If the Senate ceases to be respected, must not, of necessity, “a dimi- 
nution of attachment and reverence” toward the whole “ political 
system” “ steal into the hearts of the People”? Will the people rest 
satisfied with grumbling over their morning paper and then go about 
their business? Will they not at last awaken to the full conscious- 
ness that this is their business above and before all other? Will 
they not draw the logical conclusions of the fact that upon them rests 
the ultimate responsibility, and that, like every other people, they 
will be governed as they deserve to be governed? 

Am I to be told that not every black cloud is the harbinger of 
a cyclone? The reminder is superfluous. I know full well that, 
whatever the possibilities as to an economical catastrophe may be, we 
are absolutely sure that at this time no political catastrophe of any 
character whatever will befall us. But I know as well that common- 
wealths, like individuals, ought to beware the most of slow poisons, 
and that the true test of the political capacities of a people is to cure 
ere the application of the knife becomes necessary. The hand has 
commenced to trace its ominous warning on the wall. Is it the wise 
man’s and the patriot’s or the fool’s counsel, to look on and wait, till 
it has finished writing and its prophecy is fulfilled? I have not 
said, we are in the breakers; but I do say: breakers ahead! 


H. von Ho.st. 


CHICAGO UNIVERSITY, Oct. 8, 1893. 
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As soon after the organization of the Federal Government as the 
best public opinion had had time clearly to formulate itself, there 
was a practical unanimity of opinion that, whatever parts of the gov- 
ernment might break down, the Senate was so happily devised as to 
remain the stablest and safest part of the whole structure. It was 
made up, to quote from the “ Federalist,” of “those men who have 
become the most distinguished by their abilities and virtues and in 
whom the people perceive just grounds forconfidence;” . . . “ those 
who best understand our national interests and whose reputation for 
integrity inspires and merits confidence.” The Senatorial conception of 
duty and dignity was as high asis indicated by Hamilton’s remarks— 

“That a man should have the power in private life of recalling his agent is 
proper ; because in the business in which he is engaged, he has no other object 
but to gain the approbation of his principal. Is this thecase with the Senators? 
Is he simply the agent of the State? No. He is an agent for the Union and he 
is bound to perform services necessary for the good of the whole, though his 
State should condemn them.” (Elliot’s “Debates,” p. 306.) 

This ideal was very fairly realized from the foundation of the 
government until a period that is almost within the memory of men 
now living. The Senate became incomparably the foremost legislativ: 
body of the modern world. Some of the most remarkable men of the 
century performed their most remarkable achievements there, and 
the body of eloquence and learning that went to the building-up oi 
its influence and traditions includes, in fact, the best literature that 
we have produced. There is no doubt, either, that for two or three 
generations of Senators the ability and dignity of the body con- 
stantly grew. It was in the Senate that the principles which 
underlie our government were most eloquently expounded and em- 
phasized; it was from the Senate that the genuine patriotism of the 
American people received its most valuable lessons; and it was in 
the Senate, during the days of its power and of its glory, that the 
conflicting constitutional principles were expounded in that long 
series of debates which built up the national feeling for the last great 
struggle out of which grew the firmer establishment of the Union. 
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In its earliest days, the Senate was by no means the great body 
that it afterward became. In the first session there were only twenty- 
two Senators, and then, as for a long time afterward, their meetings 
were secret. The debates had comparatively little direct effect on 
public opinion. A good picture of this first Senate is given in the 
following paragraph from Schouler’s “ History of the United States”— 


“Into the Senate chamber we cannot enter. The sessions of this body are 
held behind closed doors, and will so continue long after Federal Hall has ceased 
to hold an American Congress. But if we waited outside until adjournment we 
might count, among some twenty who come down the stairs, four signers at 
least of the Declaration,—the banker-statesman, Robert Morris, George Read, 
Richard Henry Lee who introduced the resolves, and the rich Roman Catholic, 
Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, who was the last survivor of all that band. We 
should also see Ellsworth, of Connecticut, in later life an envoy and the chief 
justice ; Langdon, the first president pro tempore; Strong, of Massachusetts ; 
Paterson, of New Jersey, and Pierce Butler, of South Carolina. New York’s 
Senators, not yet chosen, will be General Schuyler and Rufus King, the latter 
recently from Massachusetts, who, as a statesman of the future, will on the 
whole be the most famous of thisbody. For the long, greyhound-like Virginian, 
who, after various ups and downs, distanced all of these first compeers in the 
Senate, and enjoyed the distinction of the most universally popular of Presidents 
after the first, James Monroe, will not belong to this Congress until he comes at 
a later session to fill a vacancy caused by death.” (Volume I., pp. 81, 82.) 


It was not until 1820 that the Senate, which had by that time 
doubled its original size, began to gather the great volume of force 
and traditions which culminated in the glory of the subsequent period. 
The corresponding picture of the body of 1849, when Webster and 
Clay and Calhoun were still there, given by the same historian, is as 
follows— 


“Upon the Senate chamber, then, that segment of narrow space crammed 
with immortal intellect, was fixed the gaze of the representatives, and the atten- 
tion, besides, of the whole country. Never, so long as that room was occupied 
for legislation, boasted it greater talents and eloquence ;” . . . “Fillmore, the 
Vice-President, occupied the chair with an amiable dignity.” . . . “Shaggy 
Sam Houston of Texas was here, with coat of queer cut, and, like Bell and 
Benton, a Senator of the old Southern school who loved the Union better than 
any State. And, besides illustrious men who sat here before Taylor’s term com- 
menced, were two remarkable accessions, Salmon P. Chase of Ohio, and Seward, 
of whom we have spoken. These two, almost alone in Congress in these years, 
spoke with the full forecast of coming years upon the slavery problem,—ably 
and courageously, too, and without the customary taunts.” . . . 

“Here, too, in the chamber of oratory, was seen for the last time, after the 
lapse of many years, that immortal triumvirate, imperial in peace, ‘sometimes 
in opposition, sometimes in conjunction, almost always in rivalry,’ whose in- 
fluence on public affairs while they lived was greater than that of any other 
three men of their times, and who, notwithstanding, failed each in attaining 
the public honor he had deepest at heart.” (Volume V., pp. 160, 161.) 
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It may be truly said, therefore, that during the first half of this 
century the Senate played by far the most conspicuous and elevating 
and perhaps also the most important part in our public life. It is 
enough to give a clear idea of this wonderful body of men to call the 
roll of the Senate in 1849. Then, besides Webster, Clay, Calhoun, 
Houston, Chase and Seward, there were there among others, in a body 
of only sixty members, Hannibal Hamlin, John P. Hale, Thomas 
Corwin, Jefferson Davis, Stephen A. Douglas, Lewis Cass, Henry S. 
Foote, John Bell, Thomas H. Benton, W. L. Dayton, John Davis, 
Samuel S, Phelps, Jas. M. Mason, W. P. Mangum, Arthur P. 
Butler, J. M. Berrien, W. R. King and David L. Yulee. 

That the Senate has greatly deteriorated is a commonplace remark 
—a matter of universal knowledge—but how greatly it has deterio- 
rated can be shown in noother way so forcibly as by a comparison of 
its members in 1849 and its members in 1893. In 1849 every man 
of ordinary intelligence in any part of the United States knew not 
only by name such Senators as Clay, Webster, Douglas, Calhoun 
and Seward, but men everywhere had a clear idea of the individual 
characteristics of these men, and they discussed their utterances in 
every neighborhood. Suppose in the same way we call the roll of 
the Senate to-day tosee how many of the eighty-eight names—even in 
our day of the greater development of the newspapers—are familiar to 
the mass of men inevery part of the Union. In such a list we might 
put down Senator Morrill of Vermont, Senator Sherman of Ohio, Sena- 
tor Hoar of Massachusetts, Senator Morgan of Alabama, Senator 
Hawley of Connecticut. What names besides these, unless they be 
the names of one or two conspicuous oddities, have even a familiar 
sound to the people of the whole country? Who, in fact, can say 
from what State in the Union half the Senators come, by reading their 
names ? 

To secure as fair a contemporaneous opinion of the present Senate 
as possible, I have solicited the codperation of six men of most ex- 
cellent judgment, some of whom are Democrats and some Republicans, 
some of whom have a personal acquaintance with most of the Senators 
and have opportunity to know them close at hand, and some of 
whom have an equally good opportunity to judge of their character- 
istics from a distance. Each of these six men has made out a list of 
the members of the present Senate who would properly fall under the 
five following classifications: (1) Senators of the old type who most 
nearly represent the true theory and traditions of the Senate, of which 
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class Senator Morrill of Vermont and Senator Sherman of Ohio are 
perhaps two of the best examples; (2) Senators who are professional 
politicians, and owe their elevation to political manipulation; (3) Sena- 
tors who have reached their present eminence mainly, if not entirely, 
by reason of their wealth; (4) Accidental Senators and oddities; 
(5) Old fogy Senators. 

These six lists of course differ, but the following are the Sen- 
ators that five of these six special students of our public life have 
placed in each group; that is to say, the Senators whose names are 
put in each classification have been so classified by five out of 
six fair-minded men of good judgment and of good opportunities to 
know them. 

(1) The Senators of the old theory and traditions of the Senate 
include Mr. Aldrich, of Rhode Island; Mr. Allison, of Iowa; Mr. 
Gray, of Delaware; Mr. Hawley, of Connecticut; Mr. Hoar, of Mas- 
sachusetts; Mr. Lodge, of Massachusetts; Mr. Mills, of Texas; Mr. 
Morrill, of Vermont; Mr. Platt, of Connecticut; Mr. Sherman, of 
Ohio; Mr. White, of Louisiana; Mr. Lindsay, of Kentucky; Mr. 
McPherson, of New Jersey; Mr. Vilas, of Wisconsin; Mr. Wilson, 
of Iowa; Mr. Cullom, of Illinois; Mr. Frye, of Maine; Mr. Palmer, 
of ae Mr. Proctor, of Vermont. 

(2) The professional politicians of the Senate—the men who 


have aa seats by the methods used by ward politicians, and 


who hold their seats as the reward of this kind of activity, include 
the six Senators from New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. 

(3) The men who have seats in the Senate because of their 
wealth—men who it is not probable would ever have been elevated 
to such a position because of their political services or solely because 
of their intellectual resources, or men whose own commercial inter- 
ests, or the commercial interests that they represent, have thrust them 
there—_this class includes Mr. Brice, of Ohio; Mr. Camden, of West 
Virginia; Mr. Jones, of Nevada; Mr. Mitchell, of Wisconsin; Mr. 
Stewart, of Nevada; Mr. Wolcott, of Colorado. 

(4) The class of oddities and accidents—some of them men who 
have obtained Senatorships solely because of their notoriety in the 
new States of the Northwest when they were forcibly pulled into the 
Union, and some who, to everybody's surprise, and sometimes to 
their own, are the result of a passing political upheaval like that 
which agitated Kansas a little while ago,—this class includes Mr. 
Allen, of Nebraska; Mr. Kyle, of South Dakota; Mr. Peffer, of 
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Kansas; Mr. Roach, of North Dakota; Mr. Squire, of Washington; 
Mr. Martin, of Kansas. 

(5) The “old fogies” of the Senate include many men who orig- 
inally could lay claim to Senatorial fitness, but who have grown old 
mentally or temperamentally and are now rather hindrances than 
helps to the nation’s progress. This class is naturally large from the 
Southern States because of the strong and almost pardonable tendency 
to honor the dignitaries who did conspicuous service a generation ago, 
many of whom, too, owe their seats to the fact that, but for the 
salary they receive, it would be difficult for them to earn a living. 
This class includes Mr. Bate, of Tennessee; Mr. Berry, of Arkansas; 
Mr. Coke, of Texas; Mr. Colquitt, of Georgia; Mr. George, of Mis- 
sissippi; Mr. Gordon, of Georgia; Mr. Harris, of Tennessee; Mr. 
Jones, of Arkansas; Mr. Ransom, of North Carolina; Mr. Vance, of 
North Carolina; Mr. Hunton, of Virginia. 

Nothing could be more striking than the frequency with which 
Senators in these groups occur by States, a fact which shows conclu- 
sively that each State has such Senators as it deserves to have, and 
that the Senators very accurately represent the level of the present 
political dignity and character of each State. About the classification 
of a large number, there was of course no agreement among the men 
who made these lists; and each set down a long list of unclassifiable 
“Senators who seem to belong to no logical category—simply com- 
monplace men of no decided characteristics. ” 

It is hard to resist the conclusion that a classification made as this 
has been made, expresses the best contemporaneous judgment of the 
members of the present Senate. That, as a whole, it is a common- 
place body in comparison with the Senate of any preceding time can- 
not be denied—commonplace in ability, courage, and dignity. Due 
allowance, of course, must be made for misjudgment in every com- 
parison of a contemporaneous body with a body in the past whose 
real greatness may have been magnified by its distance from us. But 
after such allowance has been made, the general judgment will not be 
essentially changed. Allowance in such a comparison must be made, 
too, for the difference of the times. In 1850 and during the follow- 
ing period, as during the period before, great principles were dis- 
cussed in the Senate; the conflict over slavery brought forward and 


developed the strongest men. If the present Senate be commonplace, 
it may be said that the present time also is commonplace. 
But studies of the seamy side of Senatorial life will not modify the 
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essential features of this comparison. The journal of the rheumatic 
Senator William Maclay, kept during the first session of the Senate, 
and Benton’s “ Thirty Years’ View,” show some of our old Senatorial 
heroes in undress and give glimpses of many commonplace men, of 
long stretches of dulness, of bargains and of compromises, of dilatory 
tactics and of lapses from dignity. Even in 1851 the Senate was 
sometimes called a “ bear-garden.” But above all these stand out 
the really colossal proportions of the Senate of the old time; and if 
the Republic had no other claim on the memory of posterity, the 
period of our politics from Washington to Lincoln would forever be 
memorable by reason of the eloquence and breadth of some of the 
Senatorial debates. 

The decline of the Senate began after the great struggle which 
brought on the War, after the great work of reconstruction had ceased 
to move the public mind, and when the further development of the 
spoils system in politics and the inroads of the commercial spirit were 
so great as finally to lead to that dramatic demonstration of the long 
distance we had travelled from the old conception of Senatorial dig- 
nity, when the two Senators from New York resigned their seats 
because of a controversy with the President over an appointment to 
office! This was the decisive key-note of the period of decline; for 
this was conspicuous proof that the Senate had come down to the 
common level of contemporaneous political methods. 

Much curious and humorous, but some sad, evidence of the 
present dominance of the tone and temper of commerce is given in the 
little biographical sketches of the Senators, which are published in 
the “ Congressional Directory” of the present Congress—sketches that 
are either written by the Senators themselves or written at their 
dictation and approved by them. It is noteworthy in how many of 
these brief biographies, purely commercial achievements are thought 
worthy to have mention. Of one Senator, for instance, it is written: 
“ Engaged in business and was very successful; subsequently engaged 
in banking, milling, mining and the steamship business, in which he 
has been engaged during the past twenty-three years.” Another 
makes mention of the fact that he “ was clerk in a wholesale house 
until 1847, when he went to Chicago and opened a lumber-yard, 
being interested in saw-mills.” Another records the fact that he 
“is amanufacturer of patent and enamelled leather,” . . . “and con- 
ducts the largest business of the kind in the country.” Mr. Quay 
has thought it worth while to record the fact that, in the Republican 
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National Convention of 1892, he “ voted against the renomination of 
Benjamin Harrison.” Mention is made by a very large number of 
the Senators of their services as members of Campaign Committees, 
which shows in a striking way the close connection of this kind of 
service with their present positions—shows, too, the association in 
their minds of this kind of political activity with public service of a 
more dignified nature. “Was a member of the Republican State 
Central Committee”; “was a delegate to the Republican National 
Convention”; “was elected Chairman of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee in 1887 and has been re-elected every year since”—so run 
these biographies. “ Was selected to represent Ohio”—so runs the 
story of Senator Brice’s career—“ on the National Democratic Com- 
mittee and was made Chairman of the Campaign Committee for the 
ensuing national campaign. Onthedeathof William H. Barnum, he 
was unanimously elected Chairman of the National Committee, in 


‘ 


1889.” So also Senator Cameron “ was a delegate to the National 
Republican Convention at Chicago in 1868 and at Cincinnati in 1876; 
was Chairman of the Republican National Convention at Chicago in 
1880.” Senator Irby, too, “ was Chairman of the State Democratic 
Executive Committee in the campaign of 1890.” 

There is probably a larger number of members of the present 
Senate who never filled an elective office directly from the people 
than in any preceding Senate. To be sure, it does not follow, be- 


cause a man has been frequently elected to an office by popular vote, 


that he is, therefore, a proper man for Senator, nor is it a fair infer- 
ence that a man who springs at once into a Senatorship, without pre- 
vious political experience, is unfit; but the rule, of course, is that a 
man who has political training and aptitude for political service such 
as entitle him to a seat in the Senate, is likely to have filled subor- 
dinate positions by popular favor. Senator Teller, from Colorado, 
so the “Congressional Directory” informs us, “never held office 
until he was elected to the United States Senate,” nor does the “ Direc- 
tory ” make mention of any office ever held by Senator Wolcott until 
his election to the Senate. So, also, of Senator Call, of Florida; so 
also of Senator Peffer, of Kansas, except that he was once elected to 
the State Senate where, his biography informs us with interesting 
minuteness, “he was Chairman of Joint Senatorial Committee.” 
Senator Jones, of Nevada, also seems never to have been in public life 
until his elevation to the Senate, nor Senator Murphy from New 
York, except that he served for several terms as Mayor of his city. 
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There is no record, either, that Senator Brice ever held any elective 
position except Presidential Elector until he was sent to the Senate; 
so, too, Senator Cameron, of Pennsylvania. 

With this decline in personnel, what do we see as to the effect on 
the public business, so far as the Senate administers it? The Senate 
realized its old ideal as a check on popular folly when it blocked the 
outrageous attempt to impeach Andrew Johnson, and thus to estab- 
lish a precedent which would put the executive at the mercy of the 
legislative branch. In every great crisis since that time it has failed. 
When the inflation movement swept over the country in 1874, a 
majority of the Senate, as well as of the House, yielded to it, and it 
was not the “temperate and respectable body of citizens” of the 
“ Federalist” measure, but the veto of President Grant, which “ sus- 
pended the blow meditated by the people against themselves.” When 
the silver craze followed four years later, Senate as well as House 
passed the so-called Bland Law, requiring the Treasury to coin from 
$2,000,000 to $4,000,000 worth of bullion into dollars, the market 
value of which at the time was only a little more than ninety cents. 
President Hayes did his duty by returning the bill with his objections. 
But, even with this opportunity for a sober second thought, the 
Senate passed it again, over the veto, by more than a two-thirds 
vote. Again, in 1890, when the 4124 grains of silver in the stand- 
ard dollar had depreciated in value far below the level of 1878, the 
Senate by a great majority declared in favor, not simply of coining 
$2,000,000 to $4,000,000 worth of bullion into such dollars, but of 
the unrestricted coinage of any amount which might be dumped into 
the mints from any part of the world. 

For twenty years, the Senate has thus been steadily, and of late 
rapidly degenerating, and has been certainly no more conservative 
than the House. In 1874 the Inflation Bill received the support of 
fifty-four per cent of the Senators recorded, as against fifty-eight per 
cent of the Representatives; and in 1878 the Bland Act was passed 
over the President’s veto by seventy per cent of the Senators, against 
seventy-three per cent of the Representatives; in 1880, nearly two- 
thirds of the Senators, forty-three out of sixty-seven voting, favored 
free coinage, while in the House a motion by Mr. Bland to the same 
effect was rejected by the good majority of 140 nays to 116 ayes. 

At least one curious phase of the Senate filibustering in the extra 
session of 1893, is its demonstration of the power of the minority to 
tyrannize. The text-books are pregnant with solemn warnings con- 
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cerning “ the tyranny of the majority.” Madison, in urging the long 
term for Senators, enlarged on this danger. Jefferson considers it 
exhaustively. Story, De Tocqueville, Bryce and others devote chap- 
ters to the consideration of adequate safeguards. The idea of a 
“tyranny of the minority” seems never to have occurred to these 
writers. In 1841, when Clay led in the attempt to discipline an 
obstructive minority during the debate on the Fiscal Bank bill, that 
minority was equipped with a defence of which the minority of 1893 
seems unhappily destitute. In some other respects, the conditions 
were curiously similar. Says Benton, in quoting Clay’s speech— 


“He [Mr. Clay] could not help regarding the opposition to this measure as 
one eminently calculated to delay the public business, with no other object that 
he could see than that of protracting to the last moment the measures for which 
this session had been expressly called to give to the people. This too was ata 
time when the whole country was crying out in an agony of distress for re- 
lief.” . . . “The truth is that the minority here control the action of the Senate, 
and cause all the delay of the public business. They obstruct the majority in the 
despatch of all business of importance to the country, and particularly those 
measures which the majority is bound to give to the country without further 
delay.” 


These words might well have been uttered in the Senate within the 
last few weeks. Not so Calhoun’s rejoinder. Benton reports Cal- 
houn as saying— 

“He would tell the Senator that the minority had rights under the Constitu- 
tion which they meant to exercise, and let the Senator try when he pleased to 
abridge those rights, he would find it no easy job. When had that (our) side of 
the Senate ever sought to protract discussion unnecessarily? (Cries of Never! 
Never!) Where was there a body that had less abused its privileges?. . . 
There never had been a body in this or any other country, in which, for such a 
length of time, so much dignity and decorum of debate had been maintained. 
It was remarkable for the fact, the range of discussion was less discursive than 
in any other similar body known. Speeches were uniformly confined to the 
subject under debate.” 

The truth of the matter is that at every period in our history we 
have had the kind of Senate that we deserved to have. When poli- 
tics was a more dignified profession, we had the best men in the 
nation in the Senate. When it was pugnacious, we had great fighters 
in the Senate. Now that it has become in many parts of the Union 
an ignoble profession, we have a larger proportion of commonplace 
men and an element of positively ignoble men—men whom it is a 
shame to honor. It were idle to blame Senators themselves for the 
change, since it is the people that are to blame. 

We put politics on a lower level than our fathers put it. With 
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them it was easily the noblest of the professions. Now itis neglected. 
The law has suffered in the same way perhaps but not to the same 
degree. The profession of medicine on the contrary has risen higher 
in our esteem. Industry—the thing we call business—has constantly 
claimed the life and labor of a higher grade of men. The building 
of railroads, the development of our great material interests, money- 
getting in its many forms and the accomplishment of great practical 
undertakings have attracted the same order of talent that politics 
formerly attracted. We are not willing to confess it, but we regard 
politics as a kind of service that we employ men to do who have an 
aptitude for inducing us to employ them, or men of another class 
who can afford to live on small salaries. Why should we concern 
ourselves about it? No better evidence of this truth could be asked 
than the fact that the two great commercial and manufacturing com- 
monwealths of New York and Pennsylvania, where great business 
activity centres and where politics, too, has become a business pure 
and simple, though one is Democratic and the other Republican, are 
both represented by the same low class of Senators. The people, 
during their indignation that now finds expression in the newspapers 
may, therefore, profitably ponder on Mr. Woodrow Wilson’s de- 


scription of the Senate— 


“The Senate is in fact, of course, nothing more than a part, though a con- 
siderable part, of the public service ; and if the general conditions of that ser- 
vice be such as to starve statesmen and foster demagogues, the Senate itself will 
be full of the latter kind, simply because there are no others available. There 
cannot be a separate breed of public men reared specially for the Senate... . 
Thus the Senate, though it may not be as good as could be wished, is as good as 
it can be under the circumstances. It contains the most perfect product of our 
politics, whatever that product may be.” 

Since the cause of the Senate’s decline is clearly the decline of 
the political spirit of the people, the Senate will regain its dignity 
and its usefulness in proportion to the rise in the political spirit of 
the people. There is no mechanical device whereby the lost dignity 
can be restored. The election of Senators directly or in effect by 
popular vote, methods that have been much discussed, would hardly 
improve the Senate; for are the Governors of the States abler or 
more dignified men than the Senators? The organization of the 
Senate and even the method of the election of Senators vindicate the 
wisdom of the fathers: its present personnel simply marks the decline 
of politics as one of the noble professions. 
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THE Editor of Tue Forum asks me to record for his readers my 
opinion of the moral evolution visible at this moment in the litera- 
ture of my country—an evolution with which he is good enough to 
hint that I am intimately concerned. Perhaps such an intimacy is 
not the condition best fitting one to be a good judge. An artist has 
been often compared to a workman who weaves a tapestry from the 
back, without being able to appreciate its coloring and design. In 
the same way, I should feel myself wholly incapable of meeting such 
a request, if the response needed to be formulated in a very close and 
categoric manner. But with a problem so complex as that of the 
drift of a literary epoch, it is always admissible to offer, in default of 
a conclusion, a few notes susceptible, if not of solving the problem, at 
least of throwing light upon it. Notes of this character the reader 
will find here. If they inspire curiosity to know certain French 
authors better and to appreciate certain French works more equitably, 
I shall not feel that my pains are wasted. 

First of all, does this moral evolution in our literature exist? 
And if it exists, what are its depth and scope? That it does exist, 
the facts prove. ‘To cite definite examples, it is indisputable that 
between the novels published in France in about 1880 and the novels 
published in 1893, the difference is considerable. The first affected 
to neglect absolutely the aggregation of phenomena constituting 
spiritual life. They were concerned above all in displaying the 
necessities of man’s organism and surroundings. They ruled out 
systematically all the problems of conscience, as they ruled out all 
exceptional character. They proposed to paint manners, and they 
succeeded marvellously; that is to say, to paint average life in its 
everyday manifestations. Their object, to use the formula which 
serves as the motto for a fine novel of M. Guy de Maupassant, was “ the 
humble truth”; and this truth they incarnated in personages humble 
like itself, destitute generally of the power of resisting temptation, 
and incapable of effort. Effort! This exactly is the habitual theme 
of most of the novels of the new order, which apply themselves, in 
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diametrical opposition to their predecessors, to depicting cases of con- 
science—exceptional situations, traits rare and subtle, complex per- 
sonalities; in a word, precisely that moral life which seemed forever 
exiled from romantic literature. 

The same thing happens in poetry which, formerly realistic 
sometimes to the point of brutality, tends to-day to become idealistic, 
even to symbolism. Fifteen years ago, its ambition was, in pictu- 
resqueness and execution, to rival painting. To-day, it models itself 
on music. It is preoccupied with effects of mystery, of shadow, of 
the intangible. Criticism also, from being positivistic and wholly 
documentary, has become again philosophic and moral. It no longer 
contents itself with stating and explaining. It seeks to judge. And 
thus the theatre, which seemed for the moment to stand aloof from 
this common movement, now tends also to conform to it. Admira- 
tion of Ibsen and the Norwegian drama is the evident symptom. 

These diverse literary manifestations, which I have not illustrated 
by any particular names—though the enlightened reader will at once 
supply them—might not have any significance for the future and might 
constitute only facts of rhetoric. It happens often that one genera- 
tion having exhausted one form of art, the next generation espouses 
the contrary form, out of mere virtuosity. This was seen, for ex- 
ample, in France in about 1840, when, after the triumph of roman- 
ticism, the writers of the “ good-sense school,” so-called, with M. 
Ponsard and M. Augier at the head, attempted to restore classic verse, 
formal tragedy, and middle-class comedy. All the effects of lyricism 
having been produced, they evidently desired, and they hoped, to pro- 
duce other effects by adopting an esthetic code absolutely opposed to 
that of their predecessors. For a moment, public opinion was as if 
unanimous in proclaiming the triumph of this attempt which, in spite 
of the success of “ Lucréce” and “ L’Aventuriére,” found that it had 
no real importance in the history of the century. It responded to no 
profound necessity. 

It does not seem that the moral movement traceable in the French 
literature of to-day should be similarly considered, nor that it is ex- 
clusively professional. It is important to remember that it accom- 
panies a great practical impulse, which, although restrained, is none 
the less significant. While romance, poetry, the theatre and criti- 
cism are engaged more and more with moral questions, the symptoms 
of a veritable religious renascence are discernible among the young. 
True, the group of the so-called “ Neo-Christians” is not very numer- 
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ous. Nevertheless, it exists. And to anybody who knew the youth 
of Paris of twenty years ago, the single fact of its existence, affirmed 
and proclaimed, reveals a process of transformation too striking not 
to be worth the trouble of seeking at least its genesis. Nature ad- 
vances by leaps no more in the world of spirit than in the world of 
matter; and for my part, it seems to me that this moral crisis is the 
direct and inevitable upshot of a general spiritual advance in our 
country during the last fifty years—notwithstanding that it may ap- 
pear, on the contrary, a reaction. But in literature, as in politics, 
do we not often achieve an end different from our original desire? 

M. J.-J. Weiss, one of the most acute critics of the last generation, 
was the man who first celebrated the advent of the Second Empire as 
an important date in the history of French manners. In politics, 
first of all, that advent meant the triumph of democracy under one 
of the forms it has most often assumed among Latin races, and the 
one most conformable to the antique Roman tradition: Czsarism. 
Now, whether it be Cesarism or not, democracy rests always on the 
same principle—equality, which has for its own immediate conse- 
quence an aggravation of the struggle for life. To say that democ- 
racy triumphed in 1852 is to say also that the cult of material inter- 
est began to predominate from that epoch with singular intensity. 
This positivism of manners was also, through the whole régime, the 
habitual theme of the adversaries of power. That it did not vanish 
with that régime was because its roots had struck too deep; and 
indeed positivism of ideas had triumphed at the same time through 
science. Atthat date, 1850, the principal results of the experimental 
method were known. This transformation was almost overwhelming, 
by its rapidity in the world of metaphysics and in the industrial world, 
and it extended almost as quickly in the world of literature. The 
traits which mark the literature of that epoch are in direct correlation 
with this double metamorphosis. Democracy and science fraternized 
at every step. Manners became positivistic at the same time and 
for nearly the same reasons. 

Now, what was the great impulse that the dramatic art of that 
epoch set in motion? It was no longer passion, as in 1830; it was 
no longer intellect, as in 1840; it was money. Money is the motive 
of Emile Augier’s “ Lionnes Pauvres,” as of Barriére’s “ Faux Bons 
Hommes,” as of Alexandre Dumas the younger’s “ Demi-monde” 
and “Question d’Argent.” What energy of the wit predominates in 
the novels of that epoch? It is no longer the eloquence of passion, 
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as with George Sand, or high social and aristocratic philosophy, as 
with Balzac. It is the exact, searching and scientific analysis of 
sensation. The masterpiece of that epoch, Flaubert’s “Madame 
Bovary,” extorted from Sainte-Beuve the cry, “ Anatomists and physi- 
ologists, I unearth you everywhere!” And it was really almost a 
veritable surgeon’s dissecting-table that the great novelist thus drew, 
with a mastery which made his book a revelation. This same Sainte- 
Beuve, renouncing the mystic subtleties of his first manner, inaug- 
urated in his “ Lundis” a criticism void of doctrine, similarly ana- 
tomic, which he defined as “ a natural history of the wits.” 

M. Ernest Renan attempted on his part a natural history of relig- 
ions, while M. Leconte de Lisle and Charles Baudelaire created in 
poetry a new species—the first by renewing the vision of nature and 
of man through the medium of the latest zodlogy and philology; the 
second by applying surgical processes to the study of his intimate 
miseries in, as it were, an implacably minute and courageous vivisec- 
tion. Finally, M. Taine, the most powerful mind of that epoch, the 
most capable of strong generalizations, defined literature as “a living 
psychology,” and gave it science as itssupremeend. “Science is ap- 
proaching,” he cried, prophetically, “and is approached by man.” 
He might have said that she had taken entire possession of him. 

With these ideas and with this method, the young people who 
began to write in France before 1870 took up their literary work. 
They inherited from those masters the religion of science and of 
scientific experiment, pushed even to idolatry. The most typical 
among them, whose work will live in years to come as the monument 
of an astonishing genius—M. Emile Zola—manifested more than 
anybody else this religion, as he has more than anybody else prac- 
tised this method. This is the true significance of what has been 
called the “naturalistic movement,” but which might more exactly 
have been called the “ positivist movement.” Toreduce the literature 
of imagination to the rigor of an observation or even of a scientific 
contribution—such was the programme of this school. Its rigor ex- 
plains why the artists of the group do not recoil before any audacities 
of the most flagrant realism. The world has been very unjust in not 
recognizing in the author of the “ Rougon-Macquarts” the profound 
sincerity of a man of conviction, who may have been imperfectly un- 
derstood by certain readers, but who has been guided always by his 
conscience. This programme explains also how this school was 
obliged, if one may so express it, to succumb by its own triumph, 
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or rather to become transmuted into its opposite. It had chosen 
observation as its unique end and as its method in the art of writing; 
but a moment was bound to arrive, and it did arrive, when it was 
seen that this word “ observation” possessed a double sense, because 
observation itself may have a double object. Naturalistic literature 
limited its field of documentation to external man, his sensations, his 
social habitudes. It neglected the inner world of ideas and senti- 
ments. Yet this world exists, as legitimately as the other. The 
complexities of a heart at war with itself, the distresses of a mind in 
search of truth, the joys and the remorse of a will which forces itself 
to its duty, or which rejects duty—are not these positive facts, and 
facts which, on this account, have the right to be registered? Is the 
observation which neglects them complete? It was thus that beside 
physiological realism, if one may so term it, another sort of realism 
manifested itself, which we may call psychological. 

It became evident, moreover, by means of the novel of analysis; 
and in examining from this point of view the entire works of certain 
writers, one can trace easily the progress of the evolution. In no 
case has it been more marked than in that of the favorite pupil of 
Gustave Flaubert, the laborious and unhappy Guy de Maupassant. 
The reader who compares the first books of this author, “ Une Vie,” 
for example, and “ Bel Ami,” with the later ones, “ Pierre et Jean,” 
“Fort Comme la Mort,” and “ Notre Coeur,” will place his finger on 
the transformation of which I speak. To the dissection of sensation 
succeeds, little by little, the dissection of sentiment. Instead of 
painting simply instincts, the artist seeks to define traits. In a word, 
he perceives dimly this domain of the life of the soul, of which he 
seemed ignorant, of which he was ignorant, at the period of his first 
attempts. He has not ceased to be a positivist, and his observation 
still limits itself to stating facts in the manner of a scientist who 
classifies phenomena without interpreting them. But it is already 
clear that he suffers from this attitude—and of this those who knew 
that great writer personally were well aware. During the year which 
preceded the last crisis of his malady, he was almost wholly absorbed 
with religious questions. No doubt whatever that if he had lived 
his fine talent would have been definitively modified in this sense, 
of spiritual and perhaps Christian life, a sense altogether unantici- 
pated by the admirers of his first writings. 


The truth is, there is a logic which overpowers all preconceptions 
in the relation of reality and human intelligence. The literature of 
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scientific observation was constrained to unfold into a psychological 
literature. It was impossible that this last should not encounter on 
its side the problems of moral life. In analyzing human sentiments 
from within instead of from without, we plunge by necessity into the 
mysteries of moral health and disease. We are forced to acknowl- 
edge that there are passions which destroy the soul, others that exalt 
it; that certain acts leave after them a trace of shadow, others a trace 
of light; that there are, in fine, laws of the inner life, as there are 
laws of physical life, and that these laws all presuppose in us the 
notion of liberty and responsibility. In other words, the problem of 
sin appears, and, once apparent, may be no longer neglected. Aban- 
doned to itself and in the simple process of its normal development, 
contemporary French literature would inevitably have followed this 
route, and we should have witnessed, sooner or later, a renewal of 
moral preoccupations analogous to that visible to-day. 

Two causes arose to precipitate it, which it is important clearly to 
determine in order to explain that which may have appeared a little 
artificial and which still deeply affects this movement. The first of 
these two causes was fn influence derived from foreign literature. 
Frenchmen are often reproached with being ignorant of what goes on 
ow tide Paris; and this reproach, thus formulated, is very unjust. 
“t would be more exact to say that they study the great books pub- 
lished outside of their own country, only at intervals. During one 
whole period, for example, they remained indifferent to the magnifi- 
cent poetic movement in England which glittered with the names of 
Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne and 
Rossetti. Suddenly they discovered this universe of lyricism, and 
were intoxicated by it. M. Alphonse Daudet, in his “ Immortel,” 
finely satirized this sudden rapture when he said that to-day—he 
spoke of 1888—most young Parisian critics made their début with a 
study of Shelley! Similarly, despite the efforts of Mérimée, Russian 
literature remained almost unknown in France until the most brilliant 
of living essayists, M. E. Melchior de Vogiie, revealed to the readers 
of the “ Revue des Deux Mondes” the genius of Count Tolstoi and of 
Dostoiewsky. Then arose a crisis of enthusiasm—abundantly justified 
—for “Anna Karenina,” “War and Peace,” “Crime and Punish- 
ment.” It was suddenly discovered that the English poets and the 
Russian novelists were alike artists of a semi-mystical turn, preoccu- 
pied before all things with the inner life, and even, like Shelley and 
Tolstoi, moral reformers with the temperament of apostles. It is no 
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exaggeration to say that this experience was an illumination for many 
young writers who were seeking a direction. But every influence of 
this order has necessarily something factitious about it; and human 
as Shelley was, cosmopolitan as Tolstoi was, they remained none the 
less too essentially Anglo-Saxon and Slav to inspire a continuing 
imitation among the Latins of the end of the nineteenth century. 

This is one of those elements of the contemporary French evo- 
lution that I have just called artificial. The other, which is more 
durable because more national, is the present state of the country. 
It is evident, to those who study impartially the France of to-day, 
that she is traversing a period of definitive metamorphosis. Political 
problems on the one hand and social problems on the other have 
reached a stage of acuteness difficult for those who know French life 
only on its Parisian and cosmopolitan sides to appreciate. At this 
moment, among the young people just on the threshold of manhood, 
there is a sentiment of national duty intense almost to the point of 
passion, a fervent desire to do strenuous work in the service of their 
country, a conviction that the agnosticism of science is not adequate 
to the creation of useful energies, an ardent and sorrowful anguish 
in religious problems. These are the young people whose intimate 
perplexities M. Paul Desjardins has explained in pamphlets which 
have made too much stir not to express a general mood. 

It is also this mood which renders probable the duration of the 
literary evolution concerning which the Editor of THE Forum has 
done me the honor to interrogate me. I should have been glad to 
reply with more precision and more authority. I should have been 
glad to cite more names and more books. But when a whole litera- 
ture is under discussion, one fears to be not quite just by quoting 
one example rather than another. Besides, nothing can replace the 
actual reading of the books themselves. May these cursory notes at 
least persuade a few in America that we in France are working with 
true sincerity and true seriousness, that our efforts date not from 
yesterday but from a long time ago—and that in particular the novel 
of manners, like the novel of analysis, has been executed in France 
with a conscientiousness too frequently overlooked. 

PauL BourRGET. 
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A VERY great change has come over American politics and Amer- 
ican society, one may almost say over American institutions, since 
Hamilton Fish was born. The founders of the republic builded other 
than they knew; and Washington, Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, 
would hardly recognize in the Congress of 1893 or in the millionaires 
of Chicago and New York the expected result of their labors. The 
founders were for the most part elaborate and dignified in manner, 
and careful, even conservative, in conduct; for although they inaug- 
urated a revolution, they did their work in the spirit of the Girondins 
rather than of the Jacobins, of Fairfax rather than of Barebones. 
But revolutions never go backward, and their descendants live in an 
atmosphere and under a system very different from the atmosphere 


and the system of 1776. And yet these are the legitimate outcome 
of that era. 


Fish came upon the stage when this transformation had hardly 
begun; his father was the friend of Washington and the executor of 
Hamilton, and the son witnessed during his eighty-five years a great 
succession of changes in national manner and feeling and character, 
which continued until there was left in all our high political life no 
other representative of the older style so conspicuous as he. The 
change is, however, a development as much as a revolution; and it is 
curious to contemplate in the career and character of a single man the 
process of this development. For Fish was the link between the 
race of politicians of colonial times, the manorial lords with powdered 
wigs and patrician bearing, and the modern type that has arisen since 
politics has come to be, for so many, simply a business. 

Hamilton Fish was a survival. The possessor of large inherited 
estates and the representative of an almost historic family, he was in 
reality what so many are incorrectly called—an American aristocrat; 
not at all one of the money-kings of to-day, not in the least one of 
the statesmen who have raised themselves from the people by native 
genius. He was hardly the result of republican institutions, and yet 
he was American to the core. His father was an officer of the revo- 
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lutionary army, said to have been esteemed by Washington. His 
picture, given me by Mr. Fish, indicates a man of courtly bearing 
and refinement but hardly of great force of character or a high order 
of talent; and although he performed his part in life respectably, he 
never rose to eminence in the army or in civil affairs. He was of 
English origin and of good position and family. But it was from 
his mother that Hamilton Fish inherited distinction. Through her 
he was a lineal descendant from the last Dutch governor of New 
Amsterdam, Peter Stuyvesant. If he had not sprung from the oldest 
important family in New York, and represented more absolutely than 
any other the Knickerbockers, as they have been called since Irving’s 
day, he would hardly have entered public life so early, and might 
not have risen to the eminence he at last attained. 

His birth gave him his opportunities. For the Stuyvesants had 
been at the head of the colonial aristocracy in New York City for 
two hundred years, and in the State at large they ante-dated even 
the Livingstons and Van Rensselaers. The Dutch aristocrats, how- 
ever, were not as a rule a brilliant body, and the Stuyvesants re- 
sembled the class of which they were a type. Between the first 
governor and his descendant just buried there was hardly a man of 
more than social distinction among them; they were reputable people, 
of the same manners and morals as the small gentry of other countries, 
but no one of the race left his mark on his time or his name in 
history. Not even the Revolution aroused in their sluggish blood 
either spirit or energy that enabled them to take a place by the side 
of Hamilton and Morris and Livingston and Jay. They must have 
been phlegmatic and dull, Dutch to the core. But, such as they 
were, there was no one in New York City to contest their social 
supremacy. ‘They were the greatest landed proprietors on the island ; 
the streets and squares were named after them; the “ Bowery” was 
their estate and St. Mark’s church their burial-place. They were 
not very prolific, so that their properties were not much subdivided, 
and as the city grew these became more valuable, and their wealth 
was maintained. They intermarried with the most important 
colonial families, and, as we have seen, gentlemen of condition of 
English descent were glad to ally themselves with the Stuyve- 
sants. 


Hamilton Fish was born of this parentage eighty-five years ago, 
on August 3, 1808. He showed more ability than most of his 
blood, and was especially a favorite with the head of the Stuyvesants 
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of that day, Peter, his mother’s brother, and a very rich man for his 
time. Young Fish was graduated from Columbia College and then 
studied law. At the age of twenty-six he was elected to Congress. 
His family pushed him, and at that time family influence counted in 
New York politics. It was nothing against a man to be rich and the 
descendant of ante-revolutionary stock. He served, however, only 
one term in Congress and was defeated when he presented himself for 
reélection. Next he became Lieutenant-Governor of the State, to 
fill a vacancy. About this time his uncle Peter Stuyvesant died and 
bequeathed him a large property in addition to that which his mother 
had left him. This, with his father’s, made three separate fortunes 
that he inherited, and he became the recognized head, not only of the 
Stuyvesant family, but of the New York society of the period, which 
was a very different sort of company from that of the modern mil- 
lionaires, most of whom were unknown even by name to the descend- 
ants of the Dutch and English lords of the manor, or the children of 
later magnates of revolutionary times. In 1848 he was elected Govy- 
ernor of New York. At that time he was universally regarded as 
upright and honorable in politics, unstained in character, a man of 
good judgment and careful conduct in affairs, but in no way striking 
or brilliant or commanding. In 1851 he was elected to the United 
States Senate, where he served six years, and he then retired to 
private life, from which he did not emerge for twelve years longer. 
He had married into a New Jersey family somewhat like his father’s, 
of social prominence, but without political consequence. 

Mrs. Fish was, however, a very important factor in her husband’s 
career. She, like him, was dignified and stately in presence and 
manner, and they maintained a style of living at that time very 
unusual in New York. But they were politic when politics required 
it, and very willing to make themselves popular; Mrs. Fish’s assid- 
uous attention to every social duty contributed materially to her 
husband’s advancement. She was, however, much more than a great 
lady; she was a woman of sagacity and judgment in all the affairs of 


life, and of rare executive ability. She once lent me her visiting- 
book that I might find some addresses after I had been out of the 
country a long while, and it was kept as carefully as a merchant’s 
ledger: which visits had been returned, which were yet to pay, on 
what days each lady received, where everybody lived—all was noted 
with the greatest care. Mr. Fish told me that he never took an 
important step in his life without consulting his wife. He told me 
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this when he was describing the most important step he ever took in 
public affairs—his acceptance of office under General Grant. 

In 1869 Grant asked him to enter his Cabinet as Secretary of 
State, and Fish declined. Grant had already appointed Washburne 
to the post under pledge that he would immediately resign; and 
when the pledge was kept, Wilson of Iowa received the offer. He 
leclined the place; then Grant tendered it to Fish. But Fish 
had hoped to be made Minister to England and was averse to re- 


also ( 


entering home politics, though he had been an ardent supporter of 
the Government during the Civil War, and was a warm admirer of 
Grant, having been one of the subscribers of $5,000 each to the 
$100,000 fund presented to Grant at the close of the War. Grant 
was very much embarrassed in the formation of his first Cabinet. A. 
T. Stewart had been found ineligible and his nomination was with- 
drawn; Wilson, as we have seen, declined to serve; and when Fish 
followed this example Grant sent Colonel Babcock to New York 
with a special message, and laid Fish’s nomination before the Senate 
without waiting for his reply. Fish, however, persisted in refusing 
the proffered honor, and then Babcock gave him the confidential 
message from the President. It was at this time that Fish consulted 
his wife; the result is known to the world. He accepted the place 
and remained for eight years Secretary of State. 

Those years formed the culminating period in his career, and will 
insure him a lasting name in American history. Up to this period, 
though a reputable statesman, he had accomplished nothing likely to 
be remembered. Grant often told me that he did not at all appre- 
ciate Mr. Fish’s powers when he offered him the appointment, and 
the country certainly did not give him credit for commanding abil- 
ity. He was a man whom his State was proud of for the purity 
of his private life, his decorous behavior under all circumstances, 
and for a careful and discreet conduct in public affairs, tempered by 
a certain firmness supposed to be derived from his Dutch ancestry. 
But as Secretary of State he was compelled to deal with the most 
delicate and momentous questions, especially those affecting our rela- 
tions with England after the Civil War and the famous and then 
unsettled “ Alabama Claims.” He came into office just before the 
rejection by the Senate of a treaty which assumed to settle those 
claims in a manner which the country undoubtedly disapproved, and 
the British nation was sore at the rejection. Mr. Sumner had made 
his celebrated speech on the “ Indirect Claims,” greatly complicating 
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the situation, while Motley’s first act as Minister to England under 
Grant transcended his instructions and still further embarrassed the 


administration. Sumner was not only immensely and deservedly pop- 


ular with the party that had ended the War, but was the intimate 
personal friend of Fish, though still more intimate with Motley. 

Grant and Fish determined to act diplomatically and do nothing 
at first to offend the susceptibilities of England; but Sumner and 
Motley took a different view. Motley had been sent to England at 
Sumner’s request, and he felt that his first gratitude was due to his 
friend; he deliberately presented his own ideas and those of Sumner 
to Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet, and not those of his government. This 
made it still more difficult for the administration to deal with Eng- 
land. I am speaking of what I know, for I was Secretary of Legation 
in London at the time. I was Motley’s personal friend and warned 
him of his mistake, assuring him that Grant would be indignant at 
his course. He admitted his blunder and promised Mr. Fish and 
Grant through me that it should not be repeated. But the mischief 
was done, and the negotiations were removed from his hands into 
those of Fish himself. 

This was the situation when the Secretary of State assumed the 
personal control. It required the most delicate and diplomatic hand- 
ling, as well as firmness, caution and judgment at every step. The 
claims of the United States for reparation were to be maintained, and 
a proud and powerful people was to be induced to offer not only 
reparation but apology, before the world. This, too, after the repre- 
sentative of the United States had used words calculated to wound 
and inflame British pride, while his ally in the United States Senate 
had affronted every friend that America had retained in England 
during the Civil War, by his injudicious accusations and rhetorical 
demands. John Bright, the Duke of Argyll, W. E. Forster, Viscount 
Halifax, were the most prominent British statesmen who stood up for 
the North during our struggle, and every one of them was indignant 
at the denunciations of Sumner; every one of them spoke to me 
personally on the subject and was hurt and almost alienated. 

Nevertheless, Fish was able to appease the British susceptibilities, 
and in little more than a year to induce Mr. Gladstone to propose 
a Joint International Commission for settlement of the Alabama 
Claims. This was brought about at first through the intervention of 
Sir John Rose, an eminent Canadian statesman, who travelled to and 
from London and Washington with informal communications be- 
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tween the governments. Verbal and written messages were also sent 
through me to the President and to Fish from Mr. Gladstone and 
different members of his Cabinet. General Grant had authorized me 
specially, when I was sent to England, to make known his personal 
desire for an amicable settlement, and to do anything in my power 
to foster a feeling which should make this possible. I told this to 
Motley, but he instantly desired me to do nothing of the sort, as it 
would interfere with his arrangements. But he was soon removed, 
and for a while we had no accredited Minister in London. 

It was during this period that the English Commissioners reached 
Washington, in February, 1871. They numbered several eminent 
statesmen of both political parties, and our own representation in- 
cluded General Schenck, the new Minister to England, a Judge of 
the Supreme Court, the Attorney-General, and others of that calibre; 
but among them all Fish was easily first, not only by virtue of his 
position as Secretary of State, but in force of character, broadness 
and firmness of judgment, in knowledge of men and, as events 
proved, in the ability to handle them. Few more important inter- 
national commissions have ever been convened, and its members 
were worthy of their position and their task. But Hamilton Fish’s 
was the controlling mind; the result that was achieved was his work 
and his aim. The submission by England of the Alabama Claims 
to an impartial tribunal, the admission of wrong-doing extorted from 
an imperious state, the restoration of good feeling between two angry 
nations, the prevention of a terrible war, the introduction of the 
principle of arbitration into international disputes of so great magni- 
tude—all this was due more to Fish than to any other man, and it 
was an achievement worthy to be ranked with the proudest triumphs 
of diplomacy or statesmanship. 

But this was not all; the claims were submitted to a Tribunal at 
Geneva, and instantly Great Britain declared that she had not in- 
tended to include what are known as the “ Indirect Claims,” that is, 
the claims for remote or consequential damages, while the American 
government held that a settlement of those claims was one of the 
principal objects of the treaty. The situation was more threatening 
than ever, for if Great Britain refused to submit to adjudication, 
America would maintain that she violated the treaty, and there could 
be no doubt that war would follow. The feeling in London and all 
over England was intense, and again I am able to testify of personal 
knowledge. Americans at home, outside official circles, probably 
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never knew how imminent the danger was of hostile results. But Fish, 
backed by Grant, was firm; they never dreamed of receding from the 
position the nation had assumed, and yet were willing to allow Eng- 
land every avenue of escape from her dilemma. The British Cabinet 
was shaking in its political shoes. Though anxious to preserve the 
treaty and to keep faith with America, it was hard-pressed by its 
Parliamentary enemies and was accused of sacrificing the national 
honor. Its existence as a government was at stake. Any number 
of expedients were suggested and some were tried; a supplementary 
treaty was offered, but in vain, till at last, when the whole affair 
seemed on the verge of explosion, somebody proposed that the arbi- 
trators should pronounce on the claims of their own motion, without 

raiting for their submission by England. The suggestion was acted 
on, and the arbitrators announced their decision that the Indirect 
Claims did not constitute a subject for the consideration of an inter- 
national Tribunal. Thus both parties were appeased; England did 
not submit the claims, as she had declared she would not, and 
America procured a decision from the Tribunal which she had in- 
sisted was her right. The device was adroit and politic in the last 
degree. 

After this, the arbitration went on; the award was made and 
paid, and to-day the English are more glad of the conclusion than 
we. Their commerce is safe from such attacks as destroyed our own 
during the Civil War, and they have regained the friendship of the 
United States. When General Grant visited England five years later 
he was everywhere hailed as the apostle of arbitration, the soldier 
who had preferred peace to war, and the Geneva settlement was 
declared to be his greatest claim upon the esteem and admiration of 
Englishmen. And this, I repeat, was the work of Hamilton Fish 
more than of any other. Grant sanctioned and advised it, the able 
men associated with Fish were indispensable to the result, but he was 
the chief director and actor, and to him belongs the chief honor. It 
placed him among the foremost statesmen of his time, and was a 
service to his country and to civilization that can never be forgotten. 

His other exploits in the State Department were less brilliant; 
he put aside the Cuban question until the British trouble was set- 
tled, because he felt that he could not deal with the two great com- 
plications simultaneously; his treatment of the “ Virginius” affair 
was hardly so successful as it might otherwise have been, and he 
possibly let slip an opportunity to purchase Cuba, or delayed until it 
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was too late; but it was impossible to dally with Spain while he had 
England on his hands, and the English question was ten times more 
imminent. It was good statesmanship to handle one such matter at 
a time, and to take up the most important first. 

The Santo Domingo business, too, came up before the English 
dispute was terminated. In this, Sumner was very unwise and very 
bitter. When he found another policy than his own had been adopted 
by Grant and Fish in English affairs, he revenged himself by opposing 
the acquisition of Santo Domingo, which at first he had been disposed 
to favor. He prevented the result which the administration desired, 
and quarrelled personally with Grant and Fish, and in the mélé& 
Motley got hurt. He had, we have seen, followed Sumner’s instruc- 
tions instead of those of his superiors, and afterward attempted to 
undo his fault; but Grant and Fish were both unforgiving by nature, 
and when Sumner exasperated Grant, Motley fell. Grant indeed had 
desired to remove him instantly when he disobeyed his instructions, 
but Fish was more politic and thought it unwise to take such a step 
in the first months of a new administration. So the blow was de- 
layed. It was finally dealt by Grant’s orders, and severed the inti- 
macy of many years between Fish and Sumner. 


Fish and Grant were thereafter warm personal as well as political 
friends. Indeed, I think that of all Grant’s political associates he 
had a warmer feeling for Fish than for any other. They were so 
long allied, they fought so many political battles together, that the 
feeling of camaraderie between them was very decided. Fish, too, 


was always loyal to his chief, although there were some strong points 
of contrast between them. Grant was the son of the people, and had 
by nature few aristocratic tastes or sympathies; he disliked forms, 
and though he complied with them when his position demanded, he 
was always glad to escape from their trammels. Fish was born 
among them, and ceremony came so naturally and easily to him that 
even when he conformed to elaborate rules he seemed to be acting 
without regard to them. His courtesy, however, concealed great de- 
termination, and he could be as grim as Grant himself when it was 
necessary. He was masterful, forceful, though until occasion arose 
there was no indication of this. 

In affairs, he was imperious, if not rugged, and insisted on his 
own way, unless with admitted superiors, and of these he had none 
in America but Grant. He quarrelled with many of his subordinates 
who held high foreign appointments; with Motley, though I do not 
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see how he could have avoided this and carried out his own policy; 
with Jay at Vienna and Webb at Rio de Janeiro; he differed with 
Sickles at Madrid and with Van Buren in Japan. All oi these ex- 
cept Motley resigned because of their relations with Fish, and Motley 
was removed. He had difficulties with several of the ministers ac- 
credited to the administration of which he was a member; with 
Magalhaens, from Brazil, with Freire, from Peru, and Catacazy, from 
Russia. This last dispute almost provoked a rupture with Russia, 
for the Emperor's son declined to dine with the President unless 
Catacazy could accompany him, and when this was refused, the Czar 
resented the decision. In all such matters Grant deferred to the 
opinion of Fish, and even refused to return the visit of the son of the 
(Queen of England because Fish so advised. 


Fish indeed was pugnacious though polite; irascible, unrelenting, 
obstinate, all under his courtly manner. His politeness always im- 


pressed me as proceeding from a sense of what was due to himself 
and his own position, quite as much as from amiability or even 
affability to others. Yet he could be very genial when he chose. 
He was a delightful dinner-companion, especially in small and inti- 
mate parties at his own table. There was a time in the first year of 
Grant’s Presidency when I used to see him often in this way: he 
wanted to know much about England, where I had just passed a few 
months officially, and he wanted to impress certain views on Grant 
and thought I could aid him, so he invited me very often, and talked 
on certain subjects very intimately; and I never enjoyed a dinner 
more in my life than those at this period with him; most of all when 
I met no one but himself, and possibly Mrs. Fish. He was a perfect 
raconteur as well as a bon vivant, and when the old Madeira came on 
he was full of recollections of important people and events; remem- 
bered details of character and conversation, judged men keenly and 
sometimes sharply, and was not without a certain wit or more often 
humor of his own. I may be allowed to say that Mrs. Fish always 
bore more than an appreciative part on these occasions. 

They were a stately pair; at the head then of Washington society, 
entertaining constantly and liberally, and Mrs. Fish, as of old, at- 
tending scrupulously to every social task—never allowing a visit 
to go unreturned, although she received thousands, and once got 
out of her carriage to find her democratic caller at the wash-tub, 
for everybody in Washington can call on the wife of a Cabinet officer. 
Mrs. Fish was very diplomatic in political society. She advised Mrs. 
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Grant to receive the wife of a foreign minister who had lived with 
her husband before marriage, holding that international complications 
should not be allowed to arise from social causes; she returned the 
visits of the colored wife of the Haytian envoy; and men and women 
of every shade of politics or degree of importance were made to feel 
in her drawing-room that they were visiting the wife of a Secretary 
of State under a democratic form of government. 

If pride of birth and station existed, it never interfered with 
Fish’s loyalty to American sentiment or his acceptance of American 
doctrine. His aristocratic feeling was personal, not political. The 
Governor, as New Yorkers always liked to call him, never uttered a 
word unfavorable to democracy in his life; he loved and defended 
the institutions of his country and neither criticised their legitimate 
results nor attempted to evade them. He served under Grant as 
loyally as if both had been born to their relative stations, and Mrs. 
Fish appeared second at Mrs. Grant’s receptions, when everywhere 
else she would have been first; accepting the position with that high- 
bred humility with which a duchess defers to a queen. When Grant 
left the White House, he and Mrs. Grant were the guests of the 
former Secretary of State for a fortnight; when Grant was dying, he 
asked that his Memoirs should be submitted to Hamilton Fish before 
publication, and after the General’s death the venerable statesman lost 
no opportunity to manifest his devotion to the memory of his chief 
and friend. 

There is no one left of exactly the same calibre and stamp; there 
are of course others as capable in affairs or as distinguished in be- 
havior, and one or two Americans as long descended; but no one 
remains who combines in an equal degree unsullied character and the 
record of great services with courtly manner and distinguished family, 
and yet completely accepts the idea of democracy and conforms to the 
requirements of a republican society. If he was like one transplanted 
from a different soil, and bore traces of a stock unlike the race among 
which he lived, it must be admitted that he thrived in the exotic 
atmosphere, and threw a grace and a dignity about democracy which 
it is pleasant to perceive that democracy does not necessarily destroy. 


Indeed, if he left no other legacy to the country, this alone would 
make it worth while for him to have lived. I remember hearing one 
of his family say that Mr. Fish considered it his duty to live in 
America. He might have found in some respects more congenial 
associations abroad, and have adopted the fashion of those wealthy 
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compatriots who desert the land from which their fortune and their 
consequence are alike derived, for the sake of access to societies of 
longer established elegance and possibly of greater general refinement. 
But Mr. Fish thought that the advantages his birth and station gave 
him and which the institutions of his country preserved to him im- 
posed a corresponding obligation. 

His example and his life were a positive benefit to the important 
circles in which he lived; for they showed that high character is not 
inconsistent with an intimate acquaintance with republican politics, 
that a man may go through almost the entire range of state and 
national office, be Congressman, Governor, Senator and Secretary of 
State, and never once be accused of personal dishonor or political 
corruption. In social matters—perhaps not less important, because in 
America everyone holds himself eligible to the highest social distine- 
tion, and not everyone cares for political consequence—he proved 
that the finest manner and the best breeding, even the distinctions 
of birth and fortune, are compatible with a preference for democratic 


forms of government, and a sincere belief in the superior advantages 
of republicanism. This belief was heightened in his case, I verily 


believe, by his intimate acquaintance with Grant, and his apprecia- 
tion not only of the ability of his chief but of the genuine simplicity 
and natural refinement of that blossom of democracy. The descend- 
ant of colonial aristocrats and the representative man of the modern 
people had much in common between them. 

ApAM BADEAU. 





NEGRO OUTRAGE NO EXCUSE FOR LYNCHING. 


I HAVE been requested by the Editor of THE Forum to prepare 
a plain and candid paper, written from the standpoint of a Southern 
thinker and observer, touching the lynching of negroes and the out- 
rages which have occasioned it. 

A fundamental truth which certainly exists, and which ought to 
be recognized by all men everywhere, is that, according to right 
reason and just views of civilization, government and morals, provo- 
cation has nothing whatever to do with the right or wrong of lynching 
negroes. No kind or degree of provocation will justify or even miti- 
gate it. Lynching is barbaric, anarchic and wrong per se. It belongs 
to the darker and deeper of the two classes of criminal conduct into 
which human wickedness has been divided; it is not merely malum 
prohibitum, it is malum in se. In this respect it is precisely on a 
level with rape and murder, the two crimes which have been and still 
are the most apt to provoke it. 

The brief and bloody code of lynch-law, translated into plain 
language, reads thus: “ Let past crime be met with present crime in 
order that future crime may be prevented.” Its principle is to check 
crime by the commission of crime. Can any civilization stand this? 
Can any organized society tolerate it and live? Can any enlightened 
moralist approve it? The true cause of lynching is not the provo- 
cation itself, but the failure to discern clearly and realize vividly the 
fundamental truth which I am now urging, namely, that provocation 
is utterly irrelevant, either as justification or as mitigation. Were 
this great truth generally accepted, there would be no public opinion 
behind the lynchers to afford them moral support or encourage them 
with the hope of impunity. Indeed, there would be no lynchers, 
for bad men do not lynch others on account of their crimes, and good 


men will not knowingly render themselves morally criminal as a 
means of putting down or keeping down other criminals. When a 
thing is gravely wrong in itself, good men will not engage in it if 
they see it in its true light. They will shun and avoid it, irre- 
spective of whether it would prove effectual or not. Were it abso- 
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lutely certain that rape might be stopped by a system of retaliation 
between the races, retorting rape for rape, the use of such means 
would be abhorrent. Why is it not also abhorrent to retaliate with 
murder? Chiefly for the reason that by a misconception of the part 
played by provocation, the killing of the ravisher is regarded by 
many as only a technical legal murder, and not as a moral murder at 
all. There is a widespread opinion among good and fairly sensible 
people that no guilt whatever is involved in such a killing, except 
an artificial guilt manufactured by the law. In some communities 
a popular vote would doubtless determine the law to be wrong and 
the lynching conscientiously right. The prevalence of this opinion 
is the mainstay and support of mob massacre. There is every reason 
to believe that mobs are generally actuated by a most intense feeling 
of right and justice, and it is sympathy with and participation in this 
feeling by the neighboring population which screens the lynchers not 
only from punishment but in most cases from accusation and trial. 

If we are to have law at all and maintain it, we must recognize 
the ethical as well as the legal duty of keeping on the inside of it at 
all times and under all circumstances, absolutely and without excep- 
tion. Those who commit rape or murder put themselves outside of 
law, and follow their own will instead of abiding by the will of 
society as expressed in the ordinances of government. Those who 
lynch these criminals do precisely the same thing; they put them- 
selves outside of law, and follow their own will instead of abiding by 
the will of society as expressed in the ordinances of government. 
Breaches of law are to be dealt with on the inside of law and not on 
the outside. To punish anyone wrongfully for acting wrong is con- 
tradictory and absurd. No human being who is under organized 
government has any right, nor can he have any, to overstep the law for 
any purpose whatsoever. He cannot do it for the defence of his own 
life or honor, or for the defence of those who are nearest and dearest 
to him, whatever may be their age, sex or condition. That which 
the law permits to be done in self-defence or in defence of others, 
may be done, and that only. What the law forbids to be done for 
defensive objects can no more be done for those objects than for any 


other. As justification of unlawful actions, an aggressive object 


counts for as much as a defensive one. For members of society to 
set up and act upon rules of so-called right in opposition to the bind- 
ing laws of society, is wrong, always has been wrong, and always 
will be. This is the true and only sound doctrine concerning lynch- 
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ing or anything else. He who fails to discern this with a clear 
vision, does not behold the majesty and the divinity of law. 
Lynching and provocation stand each upon its own footing. The 
second is no excuse for the first, and the first is no allowable remedy 
for the second. Provocation ought to cease whether lynching ceases 
or not; and lynching ought to cease whether provocation ceases or 
not. Both races should understand this, see it, feel it, teach it and 


practise it. For the races to criminate and recriminate, in the spirit 
of childish wrangle and controversy, the one recouping with the 
grievance of provocation when the other complains of lynching, and 


the latter recouping with the grievance of lynching when the former 
complains of provocation, is not only unprofitable but gravely per- 
nicious. It confuses thought, withdraws attention from relevant 
matter and wastes it on the irrelevant, inflames passion and augments 
race antagonism and aversion. To be wise, politic and patriotic, 
both races should, on this momentous subject, think, feel and co- 
operate from the standpoint of one and the same indivisible political 
society, responsible as such to God and to the civilized world for an 
abnormal prevalence of both evils, and charged with the absolute and 
unshunnable duty of uprooting each of them as far as possible and as 
soon as possible. 

L. E. BLECKLEY. 





THE LAST HOLD OF THE SOUTHERN BULLY. 
. I, 


COMPETENT observers in almost every part of the South agree 
that crimes against white women by Negroes are becoming very much 
more frequent, that more frequent becomes the lynching of Negroes, 
and that this method of dealing with crime is tolerated and hence 
approved in an increasing number of communities. The race-clash, 
therefore, takes a somewhat new turn, and in this succession of crimes 
there is a singular conjunction of dangerous forces. 

Most of the men who were masters and most who were slaves are 
dead. The men of each race that are now in active life have not the 
attitude to each other that their fathers had. There could be no 
more conclusive or startling evidence of such a change than the fre- 
quency of a social crime that was unknown and impossible in slay- 
ery, and that was very infrequent as long as the manners and tradi- 
tions of slavery survived. This somewhat new race-clash which is 
different from the old political race-clash, brings for the first time a 
grave social danger. Whatever race-conflicts might come, it had 
generally been taken for granted that we should be spared this one. 
For this kind of a crime may light all the inflammable material 
in the race-relation. To begin with, it is a social crime; and, if so 
ludicrously slight a social jar as whites and blacks riding in the same 
railway coach has in the past stirred anger, what shall be expected 
of this? Nothing else could so arouse all the white man’s race- 
feeling, no other crime or combination of other crimes—not even 
murder and arson and massacre all together. 

Moreover all round about such a point of race-contact, the social 
structure is exceedingly sensitive. In addition to the defensive atti- 
tude that any other civilized society has toward its women there is in 
the South the tradition of a“ knightly” attitude toward them. What- 
ever part this old-fashioned gallantry may play or may ever have 
played between individual men and women, the tradition of it is 
indomitable. The veriest bully feels a sort of sanctity gather about 
him when he goes forth to defend or to avenge a woman: the race 


tiger and the romantic tiger both leap to life, 
20 
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II. 

Now as to the other crime thus provoked—the crime of lynching: 
since this in turn must be withstood and dealt with by local public 
sentiment and since it will thrive directly in proportion to the weak- 
ness of public sentiment in upholding law, let us see in what condi- 
tion Southern public sentiment finds itself to deal with an outbreak 
of lawlessness. Here, too, the presence of both races must be re- 
membered. 

The wholesale bestowal of the ballot on the freedman while in all 
essential respects but one he was yet a slave, prevented the rise of a 
balanced public sentiment. What was by law a crime came to be 
regarded as a political duty—the duty of self-defence. Public senti- 
ment in the South was thrown still more out of plumb. There is 
proof of this in the fact that the old instinct of political leadership 
spent itself in the task of preventing Negro electoral equality, and 
it had little energy left for other tasks. Commonplace men whose 
equipment was an equipment of traditions became the natural public 
leaders, when no new life and no new thought had play, and rural 
Southern communities, even just now, have shown that they are the 
easy victims of such forces as the Farmers’ Alliance and “ Gideon's 
Band.” It is sad to say that of the many honorable and useful 
Southern public men, there is not a single one who stands out to-day 
as a great leader of opinion or as a strong force in our national 
life. This could never have been said till now since the foundation 
of the government. Thus ill prepared, this public sentiment must 
now in the first place face this new social danger, and doubly ill- 
prepared it is called on to deal calmly and firmly with the spirit of 
revenge that this era of a new crime arouses. And during this 
generation of political race-conflict, as the old type of gentleman of 
the former time has receded into tradition, the qualities that were 
characteristic of him, growing rank on the lower slopes of life, have 
produced the bully, the race-bully, the romantic bully; and it is the 
brute of one race and the bully of the other that unite their forces 
against civilization, just where public sentiment is weakest. 

On the side of the lower race, too, slavery, to speak mildly, did 
not promote good morals; and it was inevitable, that chastity should 
at the time of freedom be an almost unknown virtue among the 
Negroes. Since then, especially in recent years, according to the 
evidence of the leaders of the race, there has been as rapid an im- 
provement as any wise moralist could expect—for he was not wise 
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who expected a sudden change in morals, since morals are habits; 
and the lifting up of the women has gone on, to their infinite credit, 
against the double disadvantage of having the dissolute of both races 
of men to withstand. Now in proportion as chastity has become 
esteemed among Negroes, they feel the more keenly their former 
humiliation in morals, and this is a keener feeling, I imagine, than 
the humiliation of mere servitude. Itisnot unnatural for the Negro, 
sensitive to this inherited degradation, to ask, Why deal with the 
Negro so severely for a social crime against a white woman when 
similar if by law lesser crimes were, and perhaps are to a degree still, 
regarded as venial offences when committed by white men against 
Negro women? But I have said enough to hint at the many-sided 
dangers in the social relation of the races in the future, now thata 
new generation has come into activity—a generation one remove 
from the influence of slavery on the race-relation. Such is the social 
background of the crime itself that has given a new impulse to the 
lawless dealing with crime. 


II. 


How the brute and the bully unite against civilization may be 


made clearer by a description of a particular town where a Negro 
was lynched. It is a pleasant county-town of comfortable homes 
and intelligent and kindly people, and the moral tone of individual 
conduct—the moral tone of the individuals as distinguished from the 
moral tone of public sentiment—is exceptionally firm. A school 
of more than local fame has so long been established that a stock 
remark to strangers is, “Our town, you know, is quite an edu- 
cational centre.” The older generation in particular have a social 
grace about them that you recall long afterwards with pleasure, and 
the people practise their old habit of hospitality. They go about 
their business, clothed with leisure as with a garment, like men on 
a perpetual holiday; but life is as easy as it is simple and cheerful, 
and there are neither very poor people nor very rich people there. 
They all belong to the churches, with hardly an exception but the 
keepers of the groggeries, and the most frequent little jars in the 
social life of the town are caused by the friction of the church-cliques 
or an argument about theology. Nearly half the population is of 
blacks, who live chiefly at one end of the town. Most of the younger 
Negroes are educated in a rudimentary way, many of them are 
prosperous, many more measured by their standard are fairly well- 
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to-do, and the rest, half perhaps, lead the more or less wandering 
and irresponsible life of day-laborers. But they, too, are good- 
natured and generally law-abiding, in no way different from the usual 
black population of any Southern town where the whites predominate ; 
and there has never been any serious race-friction. Cases of theft 
chiefly engage the court, now and then an assault, very rarely a 
murder. 

But one day near the outskirts of the town a young Negro com- 
mitted a crime against a white woman. The news quickly spread. 
Parties of men went forth and caught the criminal, for there is hardly 
a doubt but the captive was the criminal although there was no formal 
proof of it. In spite of a threat to lynch him, he was brought to 
the jail by a circuitous route and locked up, and a double guard was 
placed there. But just before midnight a group of perhaps fifty 
men, at least the leaders of whom were armed, came to the jail and 
demanded the prisoner. The guards, willing to do their duty but 
weak, did not long withstand the determined threats of the mob. 
The negro was taken out and hanged and shot. 

The next morning the people went about their business as usual. 
But a sort of terror spread among the Negroes, and a desperate sug- 
gestion was of course made to the criminally inclined. There was a 
feeling that a white man would have had a trial, and that the crim- 
inal was lynched not only because of the crime but because he was 
a Negro. The whites said little about the lynching. There was 
an evident desire not to discuss it. Some said, “No more than he 
deserved,” but more wished that the law had been allowed to take 
its course. They talked much, however, about the crime, and witha 
sort of dazed indignation. It stirred the whole community to its 
depths. The report that was published in the papers was chiefly an 
expression of this indignation at the Negro, but it was an odd mixture 
of sensationalism and moral reflections on chastity. In a little while 
the whole matter seemed to be forgotten. 

There is no doubt but the public sentiment in the town passively 
approved the lynching. No effort was made to discover the lynchers. 
Overcome by indignation, public sentiment was subdued. The mob 
that killed the criminal killed civic spirit as well. Yet if a week 
before the lynching or a week afterward, every man there had been 
asked his opinion singly, nine-tenths of them would have expressed 
disapproval of the lynching. But it is certain that another crime of 
the same kind would be avenged in the same way. As regards this 
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crime, therefore, the law there has been permanently suspended. 
The strongest proof of the demoralization is that the public is un- 
mindful of the consequences to itself of accepting lynching as a 
pardonable if not a proper substitute for law. It has not occurred to 
the community that though the rape was the beginning, the lynching 
was by no means the end of the matter. It has yielded to the insidi- 
ous mastery of the bully, who seemed to the weak public spirit of 
the place, to have its own righteous indignation as his ally. Of course 
a similar crime may be committed in any community. In other 
communities, too, a lynching has at some time occurred. But the 
ominous fact about this crime and this lynching (and about all like 
it) is the acquiescence of the public spirit of the town in lynching as 
a method of dealing with the crime. It was by this acquiescence 
that the community let its civic sentiment die. 


iY. 


To any man who has ever considered the tedious development 
of civil society—and to these men of this town when any other crime 
than this crime or murder committed by a Negro is considered—it is 
plain that mob-law denies its first principle, which is nothing else than 


this: that men instead of avenging their own wrongs consent to have 
justice dealt out by law. Thus only is it that justice has come to 
take in civilized life the place that revenge held in savage life. The 
fundamental mistake they make is in supposing that lynching for a 
particular crime will deter from that crime. This belies all history, 
for all revengeful dealing with crime has increased crime. Every 
lynching adds a desperate dash to the temper of the whole community, 
especially to the criminal temper. The preventive of crime—the 
only preventive that men have found—is the undelayed and certain 
and solemn punishment by law, sustained by a confident and un- 
yielding body of public opinion. 

The breaking-down place in their public sentiment is the place so 
accurately pointed out by Judge Bleckley—that acquiescence in mob- 
rule brings its terrible demoralization without reference to the char- 
acter of the crime that provoked it. There is no escape from this 
conclusion. The building-up of institutions that fortify us against 
the vengeance-taking temper of the savage, which is yet in us at 
no great depth below civilization, is the summum bonum of human 
achievement; and that the maintenance of these institutions is our 
only safeguard against a return to vengeance is perhaps the single 
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great human judgment that no conceivable experience of our race can 
ever make subject to revision. 

The gravest significance of this whole matter, therefore, lies not 
in the first violation of law, nor in the crime of lynching, but in the 
danger that Southern public sentiment itself under the stress of this 
new and horrible phase of the race-problem will lose the true per- 
spective of civilization. If this happen, the white will not lift the 
Negro: both will go down to the vengeance-taking level. This raises 
the old question whether after all if a social clash come, Southern insti- 
tutions will prove equal in the black districts to the task of main- 
taining themselves. Jefferson wrote in his Autobiography: “ Noth- 
ing is more certainly written in the book of fate than that these people 
[the Negro slaves] are to be free; nor is it less certain that the two 
races, equally free, cannot live in the same government.” Then after 
pleading for emancipation and deportation he declared that if the 
evil of slavery or of the Negroes’ presence “ is left to force itself on, 
human nature must shudder at the prospect held up.” In fact civi- 
lization has already nearly gone out in certain low-lands where the 


Negro is dominant in morals and in numbers, and in every way 


except in politics. Of these regions we hear little; but whenever 
for any reason we decide to reclaim them we shall have a task of a 
new kind. Fortunately these places where the Negro lives almost 
apart from white civilization and almost beyond its influence are not 
yet extensive. But the fate that has befallen them must serve as 
a reminder of two cardinal principles that the experience of the two 
races in their unnatural living together has established; for these two 
principles have been established if no more: First, that the white man’s 
surrounding and educating civilization is necessary to the elevation of 
the blacks or even to the maintenance of the level they have reached: 
the white man must save himself from Negro dominance, or both will 
sink. The next principle is that the yielding of public sentiment to 
the white bully will so dwarf and misdirect public sentiment that 
civilization itself will suffer aneclipse. Then the long shadow which 
has before given so many hints of it may at last unroll from its folds 
—barbarism. Consider the present condition of South Carolina where 
the bully has distorted and weakened public sentiment till it has 
fallen so low as to rejoice in its subjection. It has lost the true 
perspective of civilization and is of no help whatever to the moral 
force of the nation. It has, indeed, reached that grotesque level where 
the bully plays the part of a moral reformer. 
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V. 


Indeed it is as asort of moral reformer, a dispenser of justice, that 
the bully begins his career. ‘To go back to the main matter in hand, 
let us see how insidiously under his influence vengeance comes to 
take the guise of justice and to break down the saner convictions 
even of strong and good men. The tone of some Southern news- 
papers bears witness to this in the comment that a lynching is a grave 
offence but that certain crimes require it. This gives up the case 
of civilization against the bully, for it throws away the only defence 
that civilization has against him—a confident and unconquerable 
reliance on law. It is only the worse that the men who make such 
comment are good men, mean to be good men; for it is only when 
good men yield that public sentiment decays. 

Even a man of as great good sense as Major Charles H. Smith, 


of Georgia, a man of the most sterling personal qualities, sees in a 
lynching chiefly the deserved punishment of a brute. Deserved? 
Yes. But this does not touch the fringes of the question. Are 
men’s deserts to be dealt out to them by mobs? Then the more 
righteous the mob, the fewer will be spared; and a really righteous 


mob, if it were not to encounter a stronger mob of a different mind, 
might go forth and clear the earth for the coming of the just. But 
it would meet another mob, and there would be as many mobs as 
men had impulses. There is nothing new in this: our ancestors 
spent many centuries thus; and thus to-day some of the African kins- 
men of our colored people are engaged. History has usually called 
this barbarism. 

Bishop Haygood, too, whose untiring labor to solve this same 
dark problem entitles him to the sincerest admiration, and I can 
speak of him only with the greatest respect—Bishop Haygood, who 
declares over and over again that mob-rule is anarchy, and does not 
mean to apologize for it, explains the burning of a brute who violated 
and murdered a child by saying that the mob suffered from “ emo- 
tional insanity.” Pray, what ails any mob? The question lies far 
back of this: for the community accepted and acquiesced in the 
mob’s work. This the Bishop does not point out. He does not seem 
to see that herein lies the greatest danger of all—which is not the 
“emotional insanity” of the mob but the permanence of the insanity 
and imbecility of the public sentiment that accepts the mob instead 
of law. 
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And the bully distorts the incipient public sentiment even of the 
Negro himself. A correspondent, a Negro who has spent many 
years in teaching his race and is a man held in esteem where he 
lives, puts this question: “ Why is it that a white man never was 
and never will be lynched for a similar crime against a Negro 
woman?” This goes to the heart of the lurking danger that lies in 
any race-conflict involving a social question. It may be meant as a 
ery for justice, but it will be heard as a cry for revenge. Be- 
cause a Negro is lynched, a white man should not be lynched even 
for the same crime: each alike should be punished by law. But 
the Negro justly cries for justice in dealing with social crimes. Let it 
come, striking through all traditions of slavery, through race-hatreds, 
through the degrading attitude of men to women of their own race 
or of other races; let it come lifting men and levelling all artificial 
social standards to its equal dealing! He has not profited by democracy 
who flinches or hesitates. Let it come and work as inexorably as a law 
of nature! But men who know what social growths are, know that 
the standard of justice anywhere—especially touching any social 
institution—is a thing that has been slowly evolved and can be but 
slowly changed. The standard of justice that one race or one grade 
of society anywhere applies to another race or another social grade is 
not what the other race or other social grade would have; but the 
existing standard, high or low, can be changed in only two ways—by 
revenge (which will change it by making it lower), and by a firm 
tolerance and by time. The memory of slavery must become dimmer 
than it has become through one generation, and men must become 
milder and women stronger, before justice can anywhere come in our 
dealing with a social crime that cuts across a race-line or even across 
a social line. But its coming in Southern life will not be hastened 
by the Negro’s reminding the white man of his own crimes. This 
will rip wide open all the healing seams that Time has sewed to cover 
up the social skeleton of slavery. The brute instinct will thrive on 
such a reminder, and the race cleavage will widen. 


VI. 


It is proper to remember and I most solemnly insist that it be not 
forgotten, that nowhere else has public sentiment such a strain on it, 
nowhere else has civilization such a burden, as in the South. No 
student of institutions can measure the weight of this burden, from 
the time that slavery began till now—a weight the heavier because both 
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slavery and reconstruction misdirected civilization—no man can meas- 
ure it who has not lived under it and studied it while it crushed him. 
It is the colossal and continuous misfortune of modern times, the 
furthest-reaching blunder, attended with a longer train of evils than 
any other, than any war or pestilence—the coming of the African to 
this continent at all; for which he alone of all the parties concerned 
is guiltless, and by which he only, hard as his lot is, has profited. 
Herein lies the trouble. If he had come to our shores as a conqueror 
we should have driven him back. With this kind of problem the 
dominant races of the world have long known how to deal. But we 
dragged him from the jungles and brought him against his wish. 
He is a conqueror none the less. What matter, for instance, who 
owns the land of certain low-lying parts of the South or gathers 
tribute, or holds the little posts of honor there, so long as only 
Negroes live there, and set the slow pace of life, the low standard 
of living, the measure of receding morals? There they are the eco- 
nomic conquerors, and the world profits nothing by their conquest. 
With this kind of problem it is yet to be seen if we know how to 
deal. Even in slavery the Negro was an economic burden ’—and a 
social burden of course. In freedom he is a social and a political 
and, to a degree, an economic burden still, and a burden he will be 
on thought and character, as far into the future as men can yet see— 
except them who are always seeing the dawn of the millennium. 

And the Negro’s own case is nothing less than pathetic. Consider 
him at his best. I cite the case of a manly and accomplished gentle- 
man of the race. His life has no background. What we mean by 
ancestry is lacking to him; and not only is it lacking but its lack is 
proclaimed by his color and he is always reminded of it. Be he who 
he may and do he what he may, when the final personal test comes, 
he finds himself a man set apart, a marked man. There is a differ- 
ence between the discrimination against him in one part of the coun- 
try and in another part, but it is a difference in degree only. He is 
not anywhere in a fellowship of complete equipoise with men of the 
other race. Nor does this end it. The boundless sweep of opportu- 
nity which is the inheritance of every white citizen of the Republic 
falls to him curtailed, hemmed in, a mere pathway to a few permis- 


1See Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted’s books, which seem strangely to have been 
forgotten in the mass of angry and useless literature that followed them—a litera- 
ture, by the way, on which as much good brains was wasted as good blood was 
wasted on the battlefields it led to. 
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sible endeavors. A sublime reliance on the ultimate coming of jus- 
tice may give him the philosophic temper. But his life will bring 
chiefly opportunities to cultivate it. And for his children what bet- 
ter? To those that solve great social problems with professional ease, 
I commend this remark that Mr. Lowell is said to have made: “I am 
glad I was not born a Jew; but if I had been born a Jew, I should 
be prouder of that fact than of any other.” You can find men who 
are glad that they were not born Negroes; but can you find a man 
who, if he had been born a Negro, would be prouder of that fact 
than of any other? When you have found many men of this mind, 
then this race-problem will, owing to some change in human nature, 
have become less tough; but till then, patience and tolerance. 


VIL. 


Now, as for the remedy, which is a remedy also for many other 
evils: Build up and vitalize the local public sentiment of the best 
men in the South. An energetic campaign should be made to 
strengthen it against acquiescence in lynch-law. Especially should 
those rapidly advancing communities whose industry has solved the 
race-problem and many other problems besides, make it known that 
they will not dally with this threat to their civilization and progress. 
If the business-man deal with the bully, he ought to make short work 
of him. Let it be proclaimed by boards of trade, by merchants, 
by bankers, by manufacturers, that they will not have industry and 
commerce hindered by lawlessness. All the other machinery for 
strengthening public sentiment should be used. There are three 
thousand newspapers in the Southern States. If the editor of every 
paper, each in its own town (as not a few are now doing, especially 
in North Carolina), were to ask the men of influence and of character 
there whether under any circumstances or for any crime they ever 





approve of lynching, he would give’ expression to the real sentiment 
of his town; for a mob never represents the sentiment of a commu- 
nity until a community’s spirit is utterly dead. In the State of 
Tennessee, for instance, where not long ago there was a lynching, 
there are more than two hundred papers of all classes. If every 
paper in the State had published the opinion of a hundred of the 
foremost men of character and influence in its community, they 
would have given expression to the disapproval of twenty thousand 
of the most influential citizens of the State, and this surely would 
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have had a tonic effect on public sentiment and a deterring influence 
on criminals. 

Then there are the ecclesiastical organizations. The preacher is 
in certain ways a greater power in most Southern communities than 
in any other part of the country. If the regular Conferences of the 
Methodists, the Associations of the Baptists, the Synods of the Pres- 
byterians, as a part of their proceedings were to recite the hurt done 
to the character. of every community by mob-violence and were to 
speak frankly what they all feel—this would have a strong influence, 
and it would encourage every preacher to be as bold in practical 
religion as he is valiant in theological argument. 

But, most important of all, every political convention should 
recognize this evil and work for its abolition. If the platforms of the 
State conventions demand it, most of all if the county conventions 
demand it and require candidates for the shrievalty to declare boldly 
that they will resist mobs at the risk of their lives,—as several sheriffs 
have lately done with great bravery, and as the mayor of Roanoke, 
Virginia, did—public sentiment would soon actively shape itself 
into such condemnation of mob-violence that it would cease. Thus, 
through these organizations, and especially through the grand 
juries of every county whose sworn duty this is, the dazed and 
languid sentiment of any unfortunate community can be strength- 
ened. It is the vast majority of good men, law-loving men who 
make up these organizations, and it is they that must defend them- 
selves from the dangerous savagery of the smaller number who regard 
it as a manly thing to take the law into their own hands. 

It is safe to say that there are not five men in every thousand in 
any county in all the black States who ever went with a mob or ever 
lynched a man. The appalling spectacle is therefore presented of a 
few men bringing great commonwealths into disrepute, holding back 
their development, and demoralizing their civilization. This is the 
simple truth; but the whole truth is more—the nine hundred and 
ninety-five law-abiding and law-loving men share in the guilt as 
they must share in its consequences, if they show themselves unable 
or unwilling to put an end to it. Acquiescence is surrender. 

With the brute the law can deal; and there are most hopeful in- 
dications that the bully is doing his last violence to a civilization 
that he has so long cowed. He is an old acquaintance to those 
who know Southern life, this imitator of the faults and pretender to 
the traditions of that much-discussed worthy, “the old Southern 
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gentleman.” He had much to do with a war the penalty of which 
other men who had nothing to do with it have had to pay. With 
his oaths and “ honor” he has strutted through all the quiet ways of 
Southern life, calling himself “the South,” writing and speaking of 
“our people,” and now he leads mobs to avenge “our women.” The 
new spirit of industry should take him in hand. Commerce has no 
social illusions; it has the knack of rooting up vested social inter- 
ests that stand in its way; and it has been left for commerce, by in- 
fusing its influence into the body of local public sentiment in the 
South, to rid us at last of this historic, red-handed, deformed, and 
swaggering villain. 

WALTER H. PaGe. 





AMERICA’S BATTLE FOR COMMERCIAL SUPREMACY. 


Wuart was the impelling force that brought the restless sea-rovers 
to Britain, and sent their descendants all over the world from that 
mother of nations, enabling them to possess and hold eighty per cent 
—the fairest lands—of the Temperate Zone? Is not that force more 
impelling now than it was in the early history of that wonderful race, 
and are not Anglo-Saxon freedom, law, and language destined to 
prevail in all lands where nature has provided the most suitable habi- 
tation for man? 

Of the world’s stores of coal, that potential basis of future sea- 
power and industrial and commercial supremacy, the United States 
possesses fifty-eight per cent, and England and her colonies possess 
thirty per cent. Measured by availability, quality, and nearness to 
the sea, these Anglo-Saxon peoples own more than ninety per cent 
of all the coal in the world. France, Germany, Belgium and Spain 
combined own less than two per cent, and the coals of Russia are in 
the remote interior, and forever landlocked. Great Britain exported 
twenty-one million tons of coal to European countries, in 1891. The 
bulk of the coal owned by England and her colonies is in islands, 
convenient to deep harbors, easily defended so long as she is mistress 
of the seas. Thus the coal of Great Britain, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Vancouver, Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, South 
Africa, Borneo, Labuan, is connected by railways with deep harbors 
defended with modern rifle-guns; and in case of war, the English 
fleet, supported by the fortresses of Hong-Kong and Port Hamilton, 
would control the coal of China and Corea. For lack of coal and 
fortified coaling-stations, no fleet could keep the seas against the Eng- 
lish navy. 

It would seem that England is preparing either to fetter the com- 
merce of the world, or to insure the good behavior of mankind. 
Steadily she has acquired and fortified strategic points commanding the 
pathways of commerce. Gibraltar, Malta, and Aden command the 
short route between Europe, Asia and Australasia. The fortified 
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harbor of Singapore guards the Straits of Malacca, and Port Kennedy 
the Torres Straits. Port Hamilton controls the pass between the 
Yellow Sea and the Sea of Japan. Australia and Tasmania have 
their great coaling and naval stations guarded by the heaviest guns, 
and Wellington guards the short sea-route through Cook’s Straits. 
Cape Town and Port Elizabeth are fortified bases from which a Brit- 
ish fleet may command the passage around the Cape of Good Hope, 
as the naval station at the Falkland Islands will give her the com- 
mand of the passage around Cape Horn in times of war. Halifax, 
St. John’s and Quebec command the passage through the St. Law- 
rence into our Great Lakes, and the impregnable naval stations of 
Halifax, Bermuda, Kingston, Bridgetown, and Castries command 
our Atlantic and Gulf coasts, on which we have not a single fortifica- 
tion that could withstand the guns of a modern warship for twenty- 
four hours; while Esquimalt guards Puget Sound and menaces our 
Pacific coast. England’s sea-power is greatly strengthened by her 
command of the termini of the principal submarine cables, giving 
her daily communication with her important naval stations from Es- 
quimalt at the west to far-away Auckland at the east, while in the 
event of war the rest of the world would be cut off from this tele- 
graphic communication. 

But England's warlike preparations are guarantees of peace, rather 
than threats of war. It was not her victories on sea and land, but 
the victories of her statesmen of commerce, her Cobdens and Peels, 
that brought her prosperity at home and power abroad. Had Agin- 
court, Blenheim, Trafalgar, and Waterloo never been fought, Eng- 
land’s policy of “ Free-Trade, Peace, Good-Will among Nations,” 
would yet have made her what she is—the financial and commercial 
power of the world. So uninterrupted has been her prosperity since 
her adoption of Free Trade and her broad and liberal Colonial policy, 
that her wealth has steadily increased, until the world stands indebted 
to her in an amount estimated at ten thousand millions of dollars. 
She has thus acquired the strongest interest in the peace and pros- 
perity of tne world. 

An analysis of the statistics of England’s foreign trade inclines 
one to the belief that the control of her immense foreign possessions 
has less influence upon her commerce than has generally been claimed. 
For 1891, her exports and imports amounted in value to £682,676, - 
414. Of this amount, £185,420,865 was derived from the direct 
trade with British possessions, while £497,255,549 was with other 
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countries, her trade with the United States alone amounting to 
£131,963,603 and the imports from this country into Great Britain 
exceeding in value the total imports from all the British possessions. 
In other words, England’s commerce with the sixty-five millions of 
people under the Stars and Stripes amounted to almost as much as 
her trade with the three hundred and eighty-six millions under the 
British flag. Civilization increases the productive capacity of the 
millions of semi-civilized peoples who have come under British dom- 
ination, and it is questionable whether a large part of the vast sums 
expended upon her warships and fortifications, would not bring 
greater returns if invested in the building of roads, the deepening of 
harbors, and in other methods of developing the countries she has 
taken under her protection. What practical service has her powerful 
navy rendered since Trafalgar, that a few fleet cruisers for the pro- 
tection of her merchants in semi-civilized ports might not have ren- 
dered? Were the advantages gained at Sebastopol worth the costs 
of the Crimean War? This question, perhaps, cannot be answered, 
for until her people become enlightened enough to abolish absolu- 
tism at home, Russia might prove a dangerous neighbor to such an 
important highway of commerce as the Suez Canal. But are not the 
cheapness of England’s manufactures, her large merchant-marine, and 
her excellent consular service, the greatest protection to her com- 
merce? Is not the belief that her commercial supremacy is the result 
of the protection of her navy, a like fallacy with that entertained by 
many in this country, that we have prospered because we have been 
protected by our tariff laws? 

English statesmen realize, at last, that England has little interest 
in the preservation of the “balance of power” in Europe, compared 
with her interest in the growing commercial rivalry with the United 
States. These two countries, while choosing seemingly divergent 
foreign and commercial policies, have moved forward on very much 
the same lines of development, differentiated only by a difference of 
conditions. England, with a small, over-populated area, and with 
over-production in manufactures, looked abroad for the acquisition 
of territory and the extension of her trade: colonizing where the con- 
ditions of soil and climate were favorable, or else utilizing the native 
populations and, by giving to the humblest subject under British 
protection the same liberty enjoyed by the English at home, enabling 
herself to govern and make tributary to her wealth, a vast empire 
extending around the globe. From the adoption of Free-Trade in 
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the first half of the present century her commerce has grown until 
now the tonnage of her merchant-marine exceeds that of all the world 
besides. 

When the American Colonies were driven by the stupidity of the 
British ministry to separate from the “mother country,” they occu- 
pied a narrow strip of land along the Atlantic Coast. The land- 
acquisitiveness and colonizing instincts so characteristic of their 
progenitors have marked the progress of the people of this country. 
Steadily extending their dominion westward over a vast empire ac- 
quired by purchase and conquest from France, Spain, and Mexico; 
colonizing and bringing into the Union new States, until the thirteen 
weak colonies have increased to forty-four rich and powerful com- 
monwealths, our people found ample scope for their enterprise in the 
colonization and development of this richly-endowed land; and they 
were not forced, as were their kin beyond the sea, to look abroad for 
the gratification of their restless activities. In the first half of the 
present century, before railways had made easy communication with 
the growing West, our seaboard population directed much of their 
energies to foreign commerce, with such signal success that American- 
built ships not only carried the bulk of our own commerce, but 
threatened to wrest the supremacy of the seas from Great Britain. 
The adoption of Free-Trade inaugurated an era of unexampled pros- 
perity for British manufacturing and commerce; but we must look 
to additional causes for the decline in the merchant-marine engaged 
in foreign commerce in this country. That this decline was influ- 
enced by the lower cost of shipbuilding in England and by our 
tariff and registration laws is certain, but these causes had not the 
controlling influence claimed by many opponents of Protection. The 
claim that the decline was due mainly to the ravages of the Confed- 
erate cruisers during our Civil War is disproved by the fact that in 
1856 American-built ships carried seventy-five per cent of our foreign 
commerce and only sixty-five per cent in 1861, at the beginning of 
the War; and thirty-five per cent in 1870, which had declined to 
twelve per cent in 1892. This decline was not only relative, but 
absolute: In 1857 the value of our foreign commerce carried in 
American ships was $518,366,027 and in foreign vessels, $213,519, - 
796; whilst in 1892 the value of our foreign commerce carried in 
American ships was $218,366,281, and the value carried in foreign 
ships had increased to $1,553,841,641. Thus the decline began 


prior to the War, and has continued since its close. 
21 
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With the rapid development of the West and South, accompany- 
ing the building of railways, the available capital in this country 
found more profitable investments in the interior than in shipbuild- 
ing; and railway investments, because accompanied with liberal land- 
subsidies, were more enticing to foreign capital brought to this coun- 
try. As only American-built ships could engage in our coast and 
internal trade, we have built a great merchant-marine for our home 
traffic. While our shipbuilding for foreign commerce has declined, 
we have in a surprisingly short time built in this country more than 
half the railway mileage of the world—one hundred and seventy 
thousand miles, or forty thousand miles more than the three hundred 
and sixty-five millions of Europeans have built on the European 
continent. 

Is not the industrial and commercial supremacy of England to be 
transferred to this country, and what are some of the forces working 
to that end? Of all the coal mined in the world, from the beginning 
of this century to the present time, that speck upon the ocean has 
produced quite one-half. Her output of coal still exceeds that of 
any other country. In 1891 she mined thirty-six per cent of the 
world’s product, while the United States produced thirty-three per 
cent. This country is increasing its output of coal at the rate of ten 
per cent per annum, while the increase in Great Britain is less than 
two per cent. The cost of coal is increasing in Great Britain and 
decreasing in this country. England exports thirty-one per cent of 
her total product of coal, while this country exports less than one per 
cent of its product. This country will in the near future become a 
large exporter of coal. Great Britain has for many years led all other 
countries in the production of pig-iron, producing, until of late years, 
more than one-half of all the pig-iron made in the world. Great 
Britain reached her maximum output of iron in 1882, and this coun- 
try has doubled its production since that time, now producing more 
iron and steel than its competitor. In 1867, Great Britain produced 
fifty-two per cent of all the iron made in the world and the United 
States produced only fourteen per cent. In 1891 the United States 
turned out thirty-four per cent and Great Britain only thirty per cent 
of the world’s product. The production of iron is increasing in this 
country faster than the increase in population. Between 1830 and 
1860, the production of pig-iron increased twice as fast as the popu- 
lation, and between 1870 and 1890 it increased four times as rapidly, 
and the ratio is an increasing one, governed by what Mr. Atkinson 
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has called the “law of accelerating demand.” From 1880 to 1890, 
the population of the United States increased twenty-eight per cent, 
and the production of pig-iron for the same time increased one hun- 
dred and thirty per cent. Great as will be the world’s consumption 
of iron in the future, it is estimated that this country must supply 
forty-five per cent of the world’s demands in 1900. England ex- 
ports the greater part of her iron products, while this country as 
yet imports more than it exports. The Southern States are now pro- 
ducing iron at a low enough cost for export. Sir Lowthian Bell, as 
the result of several visits to this country to study our iron resources 
and industries, says— 


“If we are to meet American iron in Europe, Asia, and Australia, it will be 
that produced in the Southern States of the Union.” 


England will probably for a longer time retain her hold upon 
the textile industry, which now furnishes about one-half the total 
value of her exports, notwithstanding that the principal fibres, cotton, 
wool, and jute, must be imported from distant lands. Great Britain 
has now about one-half of all the cotton-spindles in the world, while 
the United States has only one-sixth, and these two countries show 
about the same rate of increase in this industry for the last ten years. 
As this country now produces eighty per cent of all the cotton grown 
in the world, and has cheaper power, and as it is estimated that the 
cost for labor a yard of product is less in this country than in Great 
Britain, it is evident that, with a change in our foreign commercial 
policy, and with the improvement in our shipping and trade facilities 
incident thereto, we shall compete with that country in supplying the 
world’s growing demands for machine-made cotton fabrics. The 
capacity of the Southern States for cotton production is equal to any 
demands that the world may make. The production increased from 
three million bales in 1870 to nine million bales in 1890;—out of 
all proportion to the increase in population in those States for the 
same time. The production of raw cotton is not increasing else- 
where. One per cent of the tillable area of the Southern States can 
produce all the cotton now required by all the spindles in the 
world. The discovery of vast deposits of phosphates along the 
coasts of the Southern States, and the stores of phosphorus in some 
of the Southern ores soon to be converted into phosphate of lime 
through the basic steel process, will render cotton-growing profit- 
able even on hitherto worn-out lands. The cotton of the South 
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is convenient to cheap coals, abundant water-power, and deep 
harbors. 

The production of grain in this country is increasing more than 
twice as fast as the increase in population. We already produce 
breadstuffs enough to feed nearly double our population, with only a 
small fraction of our arable lands in cultivation. Hitherto the ca- 
pacity for consumption in this country has kept ahead of our manu- 
facturing capacity, our exports consisting mainly of the products of 
the soil, amounting to eighty per cent of the total. This has been 
due to the fact that each year half a million immigrants have come 
to our shores and settled upon our unoccupied lands, and have been 
fora time necessarily consumers, and not producers. The opening of 
new lands by railways having land grants and the inducements thus of- 
fered, carried westward a vast population, taking from the productive 
capacity of the older States and adding to the consumptive capacity 
of the growing West. Butachange has come. We cannot expect 
the same stream of immigration. There are no more public lands to 
be given to railways. Factories spring up in the South and West to 
compete with those in the older States, and the time has arrived when 
we must look abroad for markets for the surplus products of the in- 
ventive and industrious people who have occupied this land. These 
people have at last realized the folly of Protection and have demanded 
with no uncertain voice, that the tariff be placed on a strictly revenue 
basis. They will probably soon learn that the interests of the manu- 
facturer, as well as the interests of the entire people, will be best 
served by a policy steadily advancing to absolute freedom of ex- 
change. 

The reduction of our tariff, unaccompanied by corresponding 
measures to promote our foreign commerce may, because of the 
rapidly increasing productive capacity of this nation, produce con- 
gestion, and, at least, temporary disaster. Our principal rival has 
certain advantages, not easily to be overcome: her long established 
trade relations with all parts of the world; her trained and efficient 
consular service; her national Board of Trade, working in harmony 
with local boards and with her consular service and foreign mer- 
chants; her stable and consistent financial policy; her great supe- 
riority in merchant-marine. It came recently to my knowledge 
that a merchant in New York wishing to ship cannel coal from 
Norfolk to Rio Janeiro, was able to get a cheaper rate via Liver- 
pool, than direct from Norfolk to Rio. The fact that Liverpool is 
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nearer, by way of Cape Horn, to all the ports of the Pacific than is 
New York, and the use of the Suez Canal, give England control of 
the commerce of Asia. Of the 12,217,986 tons of freight passing 
through this Canal in 1891, more than seventy-seven per cent was in 
English vessels. The ample protection given by British fleets to 
England’s merchants trading with semi-civilized countries, and the 
fact that her trained statesmen can give their time to the consideration 
of commercial, industrial and financial questions, while much of the 
energy and intellect of our statesmen must be dissipated by the evils 


“ 


incident to our pernicious “spoils” system in the selection of gov- 
ernment employes, constitute another tremendous benefit. 

What can we do to equalize the above-enumerated advantages 
possessed by our commercial rival? The construction of a ship-canal 
uniting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans would place New York 
2,740 miles and New Orleans 3,480 miles nearer the ports of the 
Pacific than Liverpool would then be, and nearer to Sydney, Auck- 
land and Yokohama. The cost of this work, the completion of 
which would make this country the workshop and clearing-house of 
the world, would be less than the amount we spend annually for pen- 
sions, some of which is expended in a manner calculated to sap the 
manhood of our people. It is undeniable that England’s policy of 
liberal subsidies to her ocean steamers has materially aided in build- 
ing up her wonderful merchant-marine. Such subsidies are granted 
on condition that the ships form a part of her Naval Reserve, to be 
used in times of war. The people of this country are opposed to 
such subsidies; but might not the same end be reached more effec- 
tively by stipulating that, should the Government give aid to a 
ship-canal, this aid should carry the condition that all ships built in 
this country and agreeing to form part of our Naval Reserve should 
pass through the canal free of toll? This would not only stimulate 
shipbuilding in this country, but would give to our ships a great 
advantage in the carrying trade of the Pacific. We are fast building 
a Navy large enough to render all necessary protection to our mer- 
chants in foreign ports. Let us hope that the reform in our Civil 
Service will be carried forward until “ ascertained fitness in the selec- 
tion of government employes” shall obtain in all departments of the 
public service; and that our consular representatives abroad shall be 
regarded as the business-agents of our people, and selected with regard 


to their business qualifications, and promoted for efficient service. 
When all these things have been done and the fetters of our re- 
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strictive tariff laws removed, we shall enter the contest for industrial 
and commercial supremacy with the conditions greatly in our favor. 
Between England and the United States there is an increasing com- 
munity of interest which is drawing these two countries into closer 
commercial and social relations. Is it unreasonable to hope that 
these interests and the ties of kinship will draw the English-speaking 
peoples of all lands into an Anglo-Saxon League that will insure 
peace and prosperity to all the world? While the continent of Europe 
is an armed camp and millions of men in the prime of life are removed 
from productive industry, to guard against imagined evils, or to 
gain petty and questionable advantages; and while the effective force of 
the people is dwarfed by the twin evils of Paternalism and Protection ; 
the unfettered Anglo-Saxons, possessing the fairest and most produc- 
tive lands, with dominion over the seas, owning ninety per cent of the 
world’s stores of coal, producing already seventy per cent of all the 
iron and steel, ninety-five per cent of the raw cotton, eighty per cent 
of the tin, sixty-seven per cent of the gold, forty-eight per cent of 
the silver, fifty per cent of the wool, thirty-six per cent of the wheat, 
and producing more than one-half the manufactures of all kinds; 
controlling the short highways of commerce round the world—these 
peoples are entering upon an era of prosperity, unexampled in human 
history. 

Is not the underlying force which is giving to the Anglo-Saxons 
the controlling influence in the world’s affairs, traceable to the germ 
which gave to the Teutons who peopled Britain the appellation of 


the “free-necked men,” and which has grown to an accepted princi- 
ple where liberty prevails—that every man has an inherent right to 
do what he pleases with his own, so long as he does not interfere with 


the rights of his neighbor? Are not wars mainly the outgrowth of 
trade restrictions, and laws based on national selfishness? And will 
not unrestricted commercial rivalry between nations prove the most 
potent promoter of international comity and peace, and the greatest 
blessing to mankind? 


JOHN R. PROCTER. 





CANADIAN HOSTILITY TO ANNEXATION. 


ANNEXATION is as familiar a word to American statesmen as it 
is to British leaders. Louisiana and Florida, Texas, Northern Mex- 
ico and Alaska, have been acquired one after the other and in various 
ways. Cuba, Hayti and Hawaii have come within the sphere of dis- 
cussion. But the problems connected with any proposition to annex 
the Dominion of Canada to the United States are so entirely different 
from those involved in all previous extensions of territory as to afford 
no room for legitimate comparison. Whether such a proposition is 
spoken of as “ political union” or as “ continental union,” it involves 
the addition of a territory larger than that of the Republic; the amal- 
gamation of a people who, as a whole, are intensely proud of their 
country, of their union with the British empire, and of their loyalty 
to the Queen; serious diplomatic difficulties, if not war, between the 
United States and Great Britain; the disruption of the British empire 
to a degree not measured by the secession of Canada, important as 
that would be; and finally, the commercial and political supremacy 
of the American Republic upon this Northern continent, and a marked 
diminution of British power, trade, territory and prestige. 

Until the last two or three years, the idea has been only fitfully 
discussed in Canada and is now only indirectly referred to or sup- 
ported. Thus, the party in power believe that the policy of the Op- 
position would result in annexation if it were carried out in the man- 
ner proposed; but they also believe that an attempt on the part of 
the Liberals to accomplish a policy of commercial discrimination 
against Great Britain would result in a Parliamentary overthrow, 
followed by a popular reversal of any success which might have been 
obtained through disguising the issue during an election contest. In 
the United States, however, the principle of “ manifest destiny,” as 
Charles Sumner called it, runs like a thread through every page of 
its international history, and is woven into many parts of its internal 
policy. The efforts made during the War of the Revolution to bring 
the Canadian Provinces, or Colonies as they were then called, into 
the new Confederation of States, are known to every reader of his- 
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tory. In Article XI of the Constitution of 1777 it was specially 
provided that 


“Canada, acceding to the confederation and joining in the measures of the 
United States, shall be admitted into, and entitled to all the advantages of, this 
Union ; but no other Colony shall be admitted to the Union unless such admis- 
sion shall be agreed to by nine States.” 
But the British provinces refused to be won by persuasion and were 
left unconquered by force. Most Canadians believe to-day that the 
United States has shown a steady, deliberate dislike of their country 
and has pursued a policy more or less injurious to their interests. 
The Oregon boundary dispute; the Maine boundary troubles, set- 
tled, it was thought, most unjustly by the Ashburton Treaty; the San 
Juan question; the abrogation of the fishery clauses of the Washing- 
ton Treaty; the Atlantic Coast fisheries dispute; the refusal to allow 
Canadian volunteers to cross American territory during the North- 
West Rebellion and previously to the completion of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, although dozens of American regiments had passed 
through Canadian territory during the Civil War; the annexation of 
Alaska in order, as Secretary Seward once pointed out, to prevent 
British-Canadian extension on the Pacific Coast and to strengthen 
American influence in British Columbia; the Behring Sea fisheries 
dispute and the unfriendly manner in which Canadian sealers have 


been treated; the McKinley bill and its injurious agricultural sched- 


ule; the Alien Labor law, and its aggressive enforcement against 
Canadians; the constant threats regarding the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road; and refusals to entertain any proposition for fair reciprocity— 
all these things have combined to make Canadians as a rule consider 
the inhabitants of the Republic what the Liberal Premier of Ontario 
once termed them, “a hostile people.” And these historical inci- 
dents, these evidences of doubtful friendship, are among the most 
powerful obstacles to future union or closer relations. 

Intimately connected with these considerations is the concealed 
dislike of so many Americans to Great Britain or their avowed hos- 
tility to its interests. Whether this feeling is representative or not 
of the United States as a nation, Canadians are prone to look upon it 
in that light, especially when considering the utterances of politicians 
like the late General Butler, or the appeals to international preju- 
dice made by leading American newspapers. Such incidents as 
America’s expression of sympathy with Russia during the Crimean 
War and with Arabi Pasha during the Egyptian campaign are not 
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forgotten when the relations of Canada and the States are discussed. 
In a word, another serious obstacle to annexation is the possibility, 
dim or vivid, as it may seem to the individual, that some day the 
United States may drift, or be dragged, into a war with Great Britain, 
which under Continental Union would force Canadians to be false to 
their new flag or else to the honor and gratitude which they owe to 
their mother-country. “ Manifest destiny,” therefore, is dependent 
for the first step towards realization upon the Canadian people’s being 
impressed with a conviction of the genuine friendship entertained by 
the United States towards themselves and Great Britain. 

It must not be supposed, however, that there is no annexation 
sentiment in Canada to meet the annexation talk in the United States. 
There is some—probably the same proportion that existed in 1774, 
or that could have been found in 1812, in 1849, in 1867, or in any 
year since the Thirteen Colonies severed their connection with Eng- 


land. Periods of depression give the feeling a slight impetus, as was 


the case in 1849, when a number of young Montreal men signed a 
document in favor of annexation. Many of them subsequently rose 
to eminence, several were knighted, one became Prime Minister of 
Canada and another Chief-Justice of Quebec; and all who have ever 
been heard of, lived to express their sincere regret for a hasty ebulli- 
tion of anger. 

In recent years, a brilliant but intensely unpopular Englishman, 
Professor Goldwin Smith, has devoted his pen and his time to advo- 
cating annexation. The result of this advocacy was first visible about 
five years ago, when Mr. Erastus Wiman and Sir Richard Cartwright 
tried to convince the Canadian people that the only hope for Canada 
lay in its immediately obtaining free, unrestricted access to the 
American market. It was pointed out upon a thousand platforms 
that this could not be arranged without practically adopting the 
United States tariff against England, and charging high duties upon 
British goods while American were admitted free. But naturally, 
when the changes were rung from day to day upon the statement that 
free-trade with the Republic was necessary, even at the expense of a 
discrimination which would probably involve separation from the 
empire and control of the Canadian tariff by Congress at Washington, 
many of the supporters of these leaders became tinctured with an- 
nexation ideas. In any case, argued many, dependence upon Britain 
for protection and dependence upon the States in trade and fiscal 
matters would involve an impossible, anomalous, and disgraceful 
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position. Many Liberals in the elections of 1891 refrained from vot- 
ing, others voted with the Conservatives, the party was again de- 
feated, the Hon. Edward Blake, one of its leaders, retired and publicly 
announced his reasons for rejecting the party policy, numerous bye- 
elections followed, and Mr. Blake’s manifesto having opened the eyes 
of Liberals everywhere, the Dominion Ministry received a majority 
never before equalled in a Canadian Parliament. Since then, the 
temporary increase in annexation sentiment has again subsided and 
Professor Goldwin Smith's little “ Political Union Club” in Toronto 
is one of those organizations which never meet and concerning which 
no one knows anything or seems to care. 

Apart from the difficulty of its being carried out, there are 
of course several ways of regarding this proposition. From the 
United States standpoint, it would mean the addition to the Republic 
of a vast area of fertile lands and rich resources in nickel, copper, 
gold, silver, coal, iron, and a hundred other minerals; the acquisi- 
tion of half a continent; the amalgamation of an intelligent and 
liberty-loving people; the chance of advantage to one or other of the 
great political parties; the removal of a possible rival in power and 
population; and the addition of a voting population to the Union 
which would aid effectively in the settlement of the Southern and 
negro problems. From the Canadian standpoint, it would mean the 
surrender of many advantages; the sacrifice of hundreds of millions 
spent upon the railways, canals and public works necessary to thie 
achievement of a national ideal laid down at Confederation twenty- 
six years ago; the abrogation of a Constitution which is considered, 
rightly or wrongly, as the combination of all that is best in the 
British and American systems; the adoption of new institutions, new 
political principles, a new history—if such a phrase may be used— 
new ideas of business and commerce, and new fiscal regulations, a 
of which the average Canadian thinks inferior to hisown. And these 
considerations would have to be dealt with after the nation’s senti- 
mental regard for Great Britain had been superseded by a friendly 
feeling towards the United States, which has not yet been encouraged 
by the Republic and which under the most favorable circumstances 
would take a long time to grow. 


The defects in American national life have long been keenly 
studied and criticised in Canada, and the most enthusiastic advocate 
of annexation knows that this belief in the superiority of Canadian 
institutions, laws, politics and even morals, is ingrained in the heart of 
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the average citizen whom he endeavors to convert. I will summarize 
briefly a few of the most important considerations which occur nat- 
urally to a Canadian when annexation is mentioned. 

I. Responsible government, as compared with Presidential rule. 
In Canada the Governor-General represents the Queen and reigns but 
does not rule. Parliament sits, legally, for seven years—practically, 
for five or six years, and the Premier must have the confidence of its 
majority. If the country is generally alarmed or indignant, it acts 
upon the members and they vote against the Ministry. Public posts 
in the control of Parliament, or of its delegated representatives—the 
Ministry of the day—are held for life during good behavior. On the 
other hand, the United States has its President chosen in the midst 
of a violent turmoil every four years—every two years, if prepara- 


tion be part of the battle—and he is during his term responsible 


practically to nobody. The people cannot control him, Congress can- 
not overthrow his authority or that of his Cabinet, and the whole 
machinery of government, including the spoils system, rests to a great 
degree in the hands of one man. 

II. Legislative methods. It is believed that injurious and poorly- 
digested laws, together with appropriations for large sums and im- 
portant purposes, rushed through without care or consideration, are 
characteristic of the Congress system. These slipshod methods not 
only compel the courts to spend much time in testing the constitu- 
tionality of various laws, but encourage the corrupt legislation which 
is the chief source of lobbyism and its multitudinous evils. The 
absence from Congress of authoritative Cabinet spokesmen much en- 
hances this difficulty, which has its root in that serious constitutional 
error, the lack of responsibility for legislation. At Ottawa, on the 
other hand, as in London, careful preparation is given by selected 
members of the Cabinet to all government bills, and where the meas- 
ure is of vital import, the whole Cabinet probably deals with it clause 
by clause before submitting it to Parliament. After it is submitted 
to the House of Commons or to the Senate, as the case may be, all 
publicity is given to its terms. So with legislation on private bills, 
of which two months’ notice is required and concerning which the 
fullest opportunity is given for criticism in the select committees 
to which the bills may be referred. 

III. Divorce laws and morals. This consideration is alike im- 
portant and difficult to deal with. It is not necessary to affect or 
presume superior national morality in order to express regret at the 
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looseness of the marriage-tie in the great Republic. Cardinal Gib- 
bons pointed out not long ago that between 1867 and 1886 two hun- 
dred thousand divorces were granted in the United States, as com- 
pared with one hundred and sixteen given in Canada. The trouble, 
of course, is caused largely by a difference in the laws of the various 
States, which permit the anomalous and disgraceful condition of a 
man or woman’s being married in one State and single in another. 
And Canadians are disposed to see in the vast number of divorces 
granted yearly in New York, Chicago and more Western centres, 
a reflection upon the morality of the community and an evidence of 
a widespread lack of respect for the sacredness of the marriage-tie. 
Whether justified or not, this feeling is almost universal in Canada 
and constitutes another considerable obstacle to closer national rela- 
tionship. 

IV. The elective judiciary. Canadians are exceedingly averse 
from any judicial system founded upon an electoral basis. They 
recognize the merits of the United States Supreme Court, the ability 
and impartiality which characterize its judges; but the respect paid 
to its decisions and to the Court itself is believed to be due to the 
fact that the judges are carefully selected and hold office upon a life 
tenure. But lower down in the scale of courts, the unfortunate elec- 
toral system comes into play. At once, the lack of respect for the 
bench and its decisions we think, rightly or wrongly, becomes ap- 
parent; the judge is only an elected official, no longer impartial, but 
the servant of the people or of the party which elected him. In 
Canada, the judiciary is appointed for life and is composed of men of 
the highest legal standing. Sir John Macdonald, during his mam 
years of Premiership, selected most of the principal judges, and, like 


the other party-leaders, chose men irrespective of politics or political 
services. The consequence is that from the lowest court to the high- 
est, the bench of Canada is admired and respected throughout the 
Dor’ inion. 


V. Lack of respect for law. Whether it be a result of the ele 
tive system or a consequence of innate lawlessness in a part of th 
population, the frequency of lynch-law outrages throughout the Union 
is to Canadians incomprehensible. The great Canadian North-West 
has been opened up, the Indians have been dealt with, a half-breed 
population has been trained in self-government, the mines of British 
Columbia have been made to produce fifty million dollars in gold, 
and that great province has been opened up to civilization and settle- 
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ment, while thousands of miles of railway have been built, and all 
without one lynching! Such incidents, therefore, as the frightful 
tortures inflicted upon the negro who was burned to death at Paris, 
Texas; the hanging at Burnet, Texas, upon the very slightest sus- 
picion, of a colored girl who was afterwards found to be innocent; 
the lynching of the man Denmark by a mob in South Carolina, with 
the Governor’s practical connivance or approval, after the alleged 
victim had declared him innocent; these and similar occurrences pro- 
duce a sensation of horror in the onlooker, equalled only by amaze- 
ment as to the condition of the laws, or the public disregard of them, 
which permits such deeds. If they were exceptional and occasional, 
little would be thought of outbursts of this nature; but taking place 
constantly and extending as they do, from New Jersey to Texas, 
from New York to San Francisco, the average Canadian can hardly 
be blamed for disliking and fearing the general national conditions 
which permit such results. 

VI. The spoils system. In Canada, positions in the Civil Ser- 
vice are obtainable after examination and are held during good be- 
havior, which as a rule means for life. In the United States, the 


“ 


motto, “ To the victors belong the spoils,” has been lived up to in 
principle and practice. Senator Pendleton, during a speech on De- 
cember 31, 1881, said that the idea that one hundred thousand offices, 
purely administrative, almost absolutely clerical in their nature, pay- 
ing one hundred million dollars a year in salaries, should be dis- 
tributed by the President and his friends after every election, was a 
crime against civilization, and “the prolific parent of fraud, corrup- 
tion and brutality.” This is a severe indictment, but it represents a 
very general feeling in Canada, strengthened by such incidents as 
the contention of Mr. Blaine’s friends that he was beaten at the Min- 
neapolis Convention by office-holders; the many weeks’ struggle of 
President Cleveland and his whole Cabinet with office-seekers, to the 
neglect of national business; and the recent discoveries of fraud in 
the Pension Bureau. 

VII. Banking and currency. In Canada, there seems no doubt 


that the American banking system is on its trial, and that the currency 
of the Republic is in a deplorable condition. Time may adjust mat- 
ters, but the financial instability of the United States is a source of 


much dread to Canadian bankers and business-men and constitutes a 
most important factor in any discussion of international relations. 
Canadians are naturally cautious, and the spectacle of experiments 
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such as the Sherman act; of agitations such as those the free-coinage 
men have been pushing; or of schemes such as the Populist leaders 
propose from time to time, fills them with uneasiness. The Ameri- 
can system provides small banks for every part of the community, 
connected with each other by no apparent link, started upon no par- 
ticular principle, with little capital and often no experience. The 
Canadian banking arrangements include a score of large banks, char- 
tered by the Dominion Parliament every ten years, after a wide public 
discussion of necessary changes, having many branches in every por- 
tion of the country, with skilled and trained officers who rise by 


ability and are required to possess experience, enabling the General 


Managers accurately to measure the conditions in all parts of the coun- 
try, tosend money here and withdraw it there, to avert undue expan- 
sion and undue tightness; meanwhile giving the public a circulation 
which, issued by the banks and secured beyond all possibility of risk, 
affords the only known system whereby the public are assured of a 
rise and fall in the supply of money exactly in accord with the re- 
quirements of the moment. Such is the Canadian system, based 
upon a well-sustained public confidence and established in a manner 
to defy assault from the causes which every day overthrow small 
American institutions. This at least is the Canadian view of the 
situation; and coupled with a gold basis for our Dominion cur- 
rency and no trouble whatever with the silver question, it affords 
another pretty strong objection to any proposed annexation scheme. 
It is unnecessary to go at length into other Canadian objections. 
The obstacle afforded by a tariff double or treble that of the Domin- 
ion, may be alleviated in time, if President Cleveland during his 
term of office is able to persuade Congress to lower the duties— 
presuming that he wishes to do so. The difficulty looming dark 
upon the horizon in connection with seven millions of negroes whom 
the average American is indisposed to treat upon equal terms; the 
extreme length to which monopolies and trusts are carried; the dis- 
like felt to wealthy monopolists and the danger arising from the 
constant accumulation of huge fortunes in a few hands; the cost and 
turmoil of the almost continual elections; the memory of that near 
approach to civil war at the time of the Tilden-Hayes contest; the 
enormous expenditure upon pensions:—all these considerations mili- 
tate against the spread of annexationism in Canada. Were the ques- 
tion to be publicly and generally discussed they would be heard of in 
every detail and particular from a thousand platforms—and this with- 
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out anything but respect for the United States as a nation. There 
are indeed few appeals to patriotism which exercise a stronger and 
more immediate effect in Canada, than the picture of that great people 
battling with disunion and rebellion over a term of years, spending 
thousands of millions in money and thousands of lives for their flag 
and country. The Union’s progress is appreciated; its Constitution, 
in many points so excellent, is respected; its prosperity in the past 
has been greatly admired, its future welfare is universally desired. 
And above all, Canada, in preserving and cementing its national 
unity, in protecting and promoting its trade and internal commerce, 
in extending its railways and encouraging immigration, wants no bet- 
ter exemplar. 

One more point remains to be considered. Annexationists, wher- 
ever they may be, insist that Canada is suffering under terrible depres- 
sion and poverty; that its commerce is restricted and its condition 
generally retrogressive instead of progressive—the only cure for all 


these evils being political union. Figures may _ cited almost at ran- 


dom to prove the expansion of Canada since 1878, the year in which 
Sir John Macdonald came into power and in which the Conservative 
policy of protection was prepared for application in 1879. The ex 
ports, for instance, rose from $79,323,067 in 1878 to $113,963,375 
in 1892; the imports from 893,089,787 in 1878 to $127,406,068 in 
1892. The export of mineral products during this period increased 
by three million dollars; of fisheries, three millions; of forest prod- 
ucts, three millions; animals and their products, fourteen millions; 
agricultural products, four millions; and manufactures, three millions. 
Meantime, the home production increased, as importation of foreign- 
made articles decreased, and Canadian industries soon showed the dif- 
ference. As the census figures indicate, the number of factories in- 
creased from 49,923 in 1881 to 75,768 in 1891; the capital invested, 
irom $165.; 302 ,62 3 to$ $353,8 36, 817; . the number of employes, from 
254,935 to 367,865; the wages paid, from $59,429,002 to a 
762,441; the cost of raw material, from $179,918,593 to $25 
983,219, and the value of products, from $309,676,068 to $475, 
455,705. It is estimated, upon these and other figures, that Cmads 
added to its wealth $89,000,000 per annum, during the decade, as 
compared with $33,000,000 a year in the previous decade. Other 
evidences of this industrial progress are found in the importation of 
raw wool, which increased from 4,900,000 pounds in 1879 to 10,- 
200,000 pounds in 1892; of raw cotton, which rose from 9,700,- 
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000 pounds to 46,300,000 pounds, and of raw sugar, which leaped 
up from 21,000,000 pounds to 343,000,000 pounds. 

That the United States is not the best market for Canadian farmers 
is held to be shown by the fact that Canada exported in 1891 $10,- 
917,357 worth of farm products to the Republic and imported from 
it $9,395,747, while it exported to Great Britain $25,074,464 and 
imported from that country only $1,408,239 worth. That Canadian 
trade compares favorably with American is indicated by figures, also 
for 1891, which show that Canada’s trade, per capita, was in imports, 
$24.77 and in exports, $20.32; while the trade of the United States 
was in imports only $13.45 and in exports, $14.08. The Canadian 
debt of $237,000,000 is now stationary and compares favorably with 
the Australian debt of more than $700,000,000. If American rail- 
road mortgage debts of more than $4,000,000,000 were included in 
the debt of the United States, as the chief railway indebtedness is 
included in figures for the Dominion, there would be an equally fa- 
vorable showing as between Canada and the United States. But Can- 
ada has spent $114,000,000 on railways, $36,000,000 on canals and 
$35,000,000 on other public works since 1867, besides assuming at 
Confederation and afterwards $109,000,000 of Provincial debts; so 
that she does not feel the burden of indebtedness, in face of substan- 
tial results, public approval of the expenditure, redundant revenues 
and enhanced credit. Without, however, going further into figures, 
Canadians may well be pardoned for inquiring why in such circum- 
stances they should be pessimistic, and why pessimism should lead 
them into despair—and the American Union. 


To summarize, the conditions of the annexation problem seem 
simple and easily understood. Canada is contented with her present 
national position, and conservative Canadians entertain a profound 
belief in the superiority of the British system of government over the 
American. They think the institutions, laws, morals, finance and 


A 


legislation of the Dominion superior to those of the United States, 
and they would not care to risk serious changes through annexation. 
They are every year becoming more attached to Great Britain and 
more grateful for the power and liberty which can be obtained within 
the British realm. They are afraid of American aggression, suspi- 
cious of American dislike to the mother-land, averse from the neces- 
sity which would exist of hostile fiscal legislation under annexation, 
and of possible future conflict with Great Britain. They are becom- 
ing profoundly interested in the British market, as opposed to the 
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old “sixty million market” theory, and have defeated by an over- 
whelming vote unrestricted reciprocity schemes which seemed to in- 
volve trade discrimination against England. Their commerce, rail- 
ways, steamship lines, cable projects, and waterways all converge, 
east and west, toward Britain and British countries, instead of south 
to the United States. And of Americans who feel inclined to sup- 
port passively or aid actively some annexation propaganda, the 
majority of Canadians honestly ask, Why should you desire or 
expect us to do what you would never dream of doing yourselves? 
Why should Canada, with its vast and wealthy territory, its inti- 
mate connection with the greatest naval, commercial and territorial 
power on earth, and its splendid institutions, seek union with an- 
other nation, whatever its wealth and population, progress and pros- 
pects may be? 

J. CASTELL Hopkins. 
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Dip I not fear to proclaim what we French call a vérité de la 
Palisse, I should say that the most evident proof of instability in any 
system is found in its periodic commotions and changes. From 
whatever cause the disturbance may arise, it indicates a defect of 
equilibrium, which sooner or later must result, if not in overthrow, 
at least in a more or less radical change of front. The political organ- 
ization of the Canadian Confederation appears to me to fall absolutely 
within these conditions of instability. After the Constitution of 1792 
which, by opening the door to many abuses of power, drove the people 
to insurrection, we were favored, in 1841, with what is known to us 
as “the Union,” that is, the union of the Provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada. This so-called “ Union,” sprung from that of abso- 
lutism and injustice, could not endure, and, after twenty-five years’ 
hard service over an impossible road, was finally abandoned by the 
wayside, like a worn-out vehicle, and was succeeded by a Confedera- 
tion of all the British Provinces of North America. 

This Confederation, hastily conceived and badly carried out, which 
was to settle everything and give satisfaction to everyone, brought 
safety to neither principle nor person; it remains a hybrid combina- 
tion which threatens ruin to itself at every moment, a combination 
never intended by its inventors—as is an open secret to-day—to be 
more than a makeshift to meet pressing difficulties, and prepare the 
way for some more definite arrangement. This “definite arrange- 
ment” meant, for the simple, of whom there were more than one 
might think among the sponsors of the new régime, political inde- 
pendence at some future day beneath the wgis of Great Britain, 
with a possible sceptre wielded by a scion of the House of Bruns- 
wick; and for the knowing, Imperial Federation. But whatever 
may have been the dreams of the one party or the plans of the other, 
one fact is patent: a fair trial has been given to the new organization. 
For more than a full quarter-of-a-century, the makeshift has hobbled 


on its way with greater or less misadventure, and to-day everyone, 
Liberal or Conservative, feels the necessity of some movement towards 
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“the definite arrangement.” Everyone feels it, everyone discusses 
it, even though without unanimity of view or power of definition. 

The question has long been under private examination, and from 
time to time has made such claims upon public attention, and partic- 
ularly during the last year or two, that at the present moment it 
seems universally admitted that the matter must be solved without 
long delay. In fact, even those who have a material interest in the 
present status*quo have never dared to pretend that the existing con- 
ditions can be permanently maintained. From which it follows that 
some political change is universally acknowledged in Canada as inev- 
itable. Opinions are divided only on the question,“ Which is the 
way we must eventually tread towards our final goal?” Three roads 
are open before us: first, Imperial Federation, already spoken of, 
and in favor of which active mission-work is done in certain quar- 
ters; second, Independence, pure and simple, without those dreams 
of British protection which fit in with nothing, practically or theoret- 
ically; third, Annexation with the United States. 

These different ways have been recognized and studied often and 
at length by most serious thinkers, but ever from the point of view 
and from the interest of our population at large, without particular 
attention, however, to the different elements of which it is composed. 
In this article I will endeavor, to the best of my ability, to serve as 
interpreter of what I believe to be the opinion of most of my com- 
patriots, the French Canadians of the Province of Quebec, touching 
these three different ways of attaining their country’s success; an 
end they cannot conceive of apart from their future welfare as a dis- 
tinct nationality. 

To look at the whole question seriously and to understand it 
thoroughly in all its peculiarities, it must first be set in its true 
light. And this is what I conceive to be its true light: French 
Canadians differ in some respects from other colonists, who have no 
other interest to consider than that of their adopted country. They 
are like the inhabitants of New England in the last century, who, 
finding themselves divided between two loyalties, that towards their 
mother-country and that towards themselves, naturally chose the lat- 
ter. For the French Canadians the alternative is complicated, not 
only by difference of race and religion, but also by the instinctive 
feeling common to all conquered people. “Conquered people” is a 
term which I use here with hesitation, for I know it to be repugnant 
to the national susceptibilities of my French compatriots. Whenever 
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an orator in Parliament or in any public meeting alludes to the 
“Conquest,” he is almost sure to awaken a protest from some quar- 
ter. “Heshould not have said conquest, we were not conquered ; 
we were ceded by France to England; it was not a conquest, but a 
cession”; and so on. In my opinion this is mere childishness; | 
cannot see that it is more humiliating to suffer defeat when crushed 
by numbers, than to be shamefully abandoned by one’s own. To 
make such distinctions is only playing with words. For, whether 
we were ceded or conquered, the treaty was imposed on France by 
force of arms and against our will; the difference, if difference there 
be, is so slight that it does not merit more serious notice. 
Nevertheless in deference to such susceptibilities, I will with- 
draw the word, and say that to judge adequately of the position held 
by the French Canadians in the present case, one must not fail to 
take into consideration the feeling common to all people who have 
lost their national existence. This feeling is the quiet, unavowed 
and unconscious, but instinctive expectation of some reaction ever 
cherished, ever dreamed of, and secretly nourished by some undefined 
hope of future emancipation. Even in the case of races decimated 
by subjection, this never dies out: how can it then be absent from 


the hearts of French Canadians, who, instead of gradually diminish- 
ing in number, have, on the contrary, developed and multiplied in 
the most extraordinary manner under the British régime ? 


For them le fait accompli has never been accepted with all its 
consequences. They loyally pledged allegiance to England, and they 
have loyally held to their pledge; but never did they hold that that 
pledge bound them to be and remain English, fastened to England 
now and forever. Not that they in any way entertain the slightest 
hope or desire to resume their former allegiance to France; but they 
feel themselves French, they are proud to be so, and are bound to 
remain so. On this free soil of America, where all races are invited 
to a common feast of concord, progress and equality in friendly emu- 
lation, they have at heart other ambitions than the ambition of eternally 
bearing the yoke of betrayed or conquered people, tamely linked to 
the fortunes of a nation whose greatness they may admire, but which 
is not and cannot be anything tothem, and which, by the influence of 
tradition, they cannot but instinctively consider in a vague way as the 
“hereditary enemy.” 

It is natural enough that English Canadians, who are bound to 
England by tradition, by intellectual association and by nationality, 
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should, through pride of race and enthusiasm for the old flag, be 
ready to accept a perpetual vassalage and a dangerous solidarity, in 
the hope, by cementing the different parts of the empire, of uphold- 
ing England in that preponderance of power which now seems slip- 
ping from her grasp. But we, Canadians of French origin, have not 
at all the same motives of sacrifice towards Downing Street. We are 
British subjects by neither blood nor choice. No particular affection 
binds us to England. We honor her flag which floats above us; we 
have before this spilt our blood in her defence, and we are still 
ready to answer her call, as a matter of duty; but she does not 
awaken with us any of those feelings which stir a nation. Reason 
and argument cannot destroy the stamp of nature. Our mother- 
country is France! If ever a conflict should arise between her and 
“ngland, which God forbid—it is hard for me to say so, but it is 
true—we should be for France. Treason! some may ery. Non- 
sense; for our forefathers never voluntarily consented to become 
British subjects, and if we are such it is against their will and ours. 
Except for England and her cannons, we should still live under the 
flag of France. 

Well, then, in presence of these facts, and since, in spite of all 
ties of blood and tradition, we should refuse political alliance with 
our former mother-country, how could we be expected to consent to 
an infeoffment not only with the United Kingdom, but also with dis- 
tant countries like Australia, the Indies, Kast and West, and those 
other lands spread all around the globe, with which, although parts 
of that “Empire upon whose flag the sun never sets,” we have no 
more natural connection than with the planet Mars? Such striking 
considerations appeal to even the most illiterate of my compatriots, 
and if French Canadians have a voice in the matter, they will never 
consent to sign a pact more galling perhaps to their feelings than 
hurtful to their material interests. Therefore, in my opinion—an 
opinion I hold in common with all our statesmen, publicists and 
men of business—if, in discussing the different forms of government 
which Canada might finally accept, the views of the French Cana- 
dians are taken into consideration, Imperial Federation must be abso- 
lutely thrown aside. It is conceivable that pressing political consid- 
erations or party exigencies may stifle the expression of public opinion 
through the press or from the platform upon this point; but those 
who can speak freely and without compromising any impending 
question must admit it. 
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The first hypothesis being set aside, there remain Independence, 
and Political Union with the United States. Here again public 
opinion dares hardly declare itself on account of party considerations. 
With us, dissimulation: forms such an integral part of our political 
life that most of us are quite prepared to deny the existence of the 
sun at mid-day, should such a statement in any way shock the preju- 
dice of any individual or group of acknowledged influence and posi- 
tion. In a situation so complex as ours it could not be otherwise. 
Not only the political chiefs but even the rank and file of their 
following must beware of expressing any idea which has not received 
the approbation of a majority the more difficult to satisfy in that it 
is composed of elements often more antagonistic than heterogeneous. 
One may not even state bare facts, for fear approves them in petto. 

And this is why—when the word “ Annexation” is on the lips of 
every man, when the mention of Independence in a political meeting 
is the call for unanimous applause—there may yet be found poli- 
ticians who, though neither blind nor deaf, will affirm to the agents 
of foreign newspapers that there is no desire for annexation in Canada, 
that no one longs for Independence, and that French Canadians in 
particular wish for but one thing—to be left where they are, while 
the rest of the world goes on its way. It is high time this legend 
should be reduced to its true significance. As I have already said, 
England for us is an ally to whom we are faithful, and toward whom 
we have no real or serious cause of complaint, but who, after all, 
does not call forth any spontaneous affection on our part. Should 
the day ever come when we must choose between the loyalty we owe 
to her and the love we bear our own children, she will have no right 
to expect from us the heroic abnegation of siding with her “ for 
bétter, for worse.” And this day cannot now be far distant. Nations, 
like individuals, cannot forever remain in tutelage; and the more 
we increase in number, the further we tread in the way of progress, 
the more pressing our need and cry for emancipation become. What 
form this emancipation may take is the question to be solved, and 
here again the French Canadian finds himself in a peculiar position. 

Of course any independence that would give to the Province of 


Quebec, that is to say, to French Canadians, an autonomy of its own, 
distinct from that of the other confederated Provinces, is out of the 
question. Such an independence would be of no real benefit to us, 
for it would, on the contrary, isolate us while paralyzing the move- 
ments of the community as a whole. If Independence had for effect 
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merely the dividing-up of our territory, and for ideal the establish- 
ment of four or five republics like San Marino or principalities like 
Monaco, surely it would hardly be worth the trouble to change our 
colonial incapacity for a still more insignificant position, our present 
instability for u complete loss of balance. Such Independence is 
dreamed of by no one. Moreover, it is as impracticable as it is 
absurd; for were we senseless and blind enough to wish it, our com- 
patriots of different origin would never, thank God, be foolish or 
short-sighted enough to grant it or allow us to obtain it. No; there 
is only one way of looking at the question: whether we become 
federated with the Empire or recognized as an independent nation, 
Canada must stand as a whole, with a government neither French nor 
English, but Canadian. Our only ambition, as French Canadians, 
would be to have our legitimate share of influence therein. But 
what would that influence amount to were we left alone face to face 
with the situation, at the mercy of a majority frequently capricious, 
ever interested, and inevitably hostile? 

The word “ hostile” may here sound unjust and exaggerated. It 
is not a lapsus calami, however: I carefully weighed it before it fell 
from my pen. Let me explain: The hostility of which I speak does 
not mean the venomous hostility which fires those French-hating 
fanatics who are even now endeavoring to organize into a political 
party, a war-party I might say, to carry on a savage and incessant 
warfare against all that bears the name of French and Catholic. 
These fishers in troubled waters are too feeble before the liberal and 
generous feeling of the majority of the English population, to inspire 
us with any serious fears for our future. Ido not even allude to 
that latent hostility, hypocritical or instinctive in origin, which does 
not result as the outcome of acknowledged principle or definite 
tactics, but which none the less exists to a great extent in social and 
business circles. It is this sentiment which claims for the English 
of Canada the title of “ the superior race,” and often betrays itself in 
that petty and self-satisfied air, impossible as it may seem, with 


which certain persons amongst us will actually plume themselves on 
an ignorance of the French language. 


This hostility we fear no more than the other, for, given the 
time and place, we shall always victoriously dispose of it, backed by 
all that there is of intelligence and enlightenment among our country- 
men of different descent. But I speak of that hostility which must 
ever exist from the very: nature of things; that unreasoning hostility 
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which led me, and my English playfellows, to shoulder each other 
off the sidewalk, which incited them to hail us as Johnny Batistes 
and us tocall them sacré Jrlandais, whenever we met in any “ official ” 
capacity; that hostility which arises from the distinctive character of 
two races that differ in religion, language, habits, customs, sympa- 
thies, aspirations and even in physical externals; that involuntary 


hostility which springs more from sensation than interest, that comes 
neither from the heart nor from the head, and which outleaps the 
boundaries of reason, because it dwells not in individuals but in the 
masses; that hostility, in short, which is born from the juxtaposition 
of two different nationalities on the same sod—like two lovers before 
the same woman—one of whom some day must win: a natural, fatal, 
inevitable and almost legitimate hostility, because it is the conse- 
quence of that universal law of nature, the struggle for life. 

One may ask, Why should we fear Independence on account of 
these drawbacks, which after all are drawbacks we face from day to 
day under the existing conditions? The reply is that, slight as it 
may seem, the influence of England is really enormous in Canada. 
And, as England has a vital interest to keep peace within her colonies, 
this influence has.so far been to us an element of safety which might 
be sorely missed and regretted once the tie that binds us to her has 
been undone or broken. It must be added that the French Cana- 
dians are neither blind nor indifferent to considerations of general 
importance which may affect the present and future welfare of the 
country as a whole, in such an event as its political freedom under 
a separate flag. We, as well as others, see our illimitable frontiers, 
as impossible to defend against the smuggler as against the invader; 
we see our commerce and industry more or less at the mercy of an 
all-powerful neighbor who, at any moment, might bring us to starva- 
tion by merely closing her doors; we understand that, owing to the 
existing difference of climate, the European emigration will ever 
more willingly flock towards the United States than towards us, and 
consequently that, whatever may be our efforts or achievements in 
material progress, we cannot but be enormously and perpetually dis- 
tanced by the prodigious increase of the American Republic. And 
from all this, we conclude that to be neighbors under such conditions 
is for us to be forever condemned to a discouraging inferiority, with 
no alternative but that of bending the back and of throwing our- 
selves upon the generosity of our rivals, whenever any misunder- 
standing or conflict of interest may arise. 
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There is, I know, nothing to strike a poetical fancy in all this. 
The word “ Independence” has a general significance which appeals 
more eloquently to national pride; its sonority rings pleasantly on 
the ear; but serious-minded people, habituated to judge questions on 
their rival merit, are not led by sounds or sentiments. I must, how- 
ever, acknowledge that some of the most prominent among them do 
not hesitate openly to advocate the idea of Independence, in spite of 
all possible objections; but, without questioning their sincerity for 
one moment, I have not the slightest doubt but that they do not 
follow such course without the mental reservation: “ Let us be free 
first; we will trim our sails afterwards.” This after all may be the 
most practical way of facing the question; but for those who, not 
having to deal with the matter as to “ ways and means,” wish only 
to realize the purely theoretical point, this formule opportuniste, as it 
might be termed in France, is not at all satisfactory. And the ques- 
tion still remains, “ What would be left to our choice, when Imperial 
Federation is rejected and Permanent Independence acknowledged as 
impossible or dangerous?” 

There is for me, and I am sure for the greater number of my com- 
patriots, only one reasonable solution to the problem; that is, to 
accept the last of the three alternatives pointed out at the beginning 
of this article, a political union with the United States:—in the re- 
ceived newspaper-phrase, Annexation. 

The term “ Annexation” has for a long time been most unpopular 
among the French people of Canada. This arose from two reasons: 
the smouldering fire of old historical hatreds which so often stained 
with blood the battle-fields of the past, and the instinctive repug- 
nance of the clergy for the word “ Republic,” which for them meant 
revolution, terror and every “social disorder.” To this we may add 
prejudice skilfully and incessantly stirred up by public men inter- 
ested in flattering the ultra-loyal sentiments of our English popula- 
tion. Of those three causes of antipathy, the first—the most serious 
—has entirely disappeared. The memory of the old quarrels has 
passed away; the murderous struggles of a former day are completely 
forgotten; even the name of Bostonnais, which, by reason of the long 
struggle, formerly called fortl such antagonistic feeling amongst us, 
is not now heard once in a year throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. With it has disappeared also the name “ Yankee,” with its 
sordid or even contumelious significance. The generous and uni- 
versal hospitality extended to eleven or twelve hundred thousand 


' 
, 
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French Canadians living in the United States to-day has completely 
wiped out all traces of the old animosity. To-day one says “ Amer- 
icans,” and that, with an open sense of sympathy and admiration. 

The clergy on their side have considerably altered their opinion 
in respect to the United States. The great number of priests estab- 
lished in New England and especially in the great centres where 
French Canadian immigrants have gathered together, have contrib- 
uted not a little to destroy the legend of the “social slough” and the 
démagogie effrenée. To-day, they know that religious persecution is 
not to be feared in any part of the Union; that on the contrary the 
Roman Catholic form of worship there enjoys the most complete lib- 
erty, that its priests are as highly considered and esteemed as in 
Canada, and that, in short, nothing prevents an American citizen from 
being as good a Catholic as any English subject. It must not, how- 
ever, be inferred from this that the French Canadian priests who 
have remained at home have become Annexationists. Far from it. 
Some of them have; and, when the old prejudices are considered, 
when one sees others barely startled by the statement that all, or 
nearly all of their confréres who live in the United States are Annex- 
ationists, it must be admitted that the progress made is enormous. 
Will they venture farther? It is not impossible; but for those who 
understand how little attraction any new venture has for the Catholic 
clergy and their high regard for the proverb, Un tiens vaut mieux que 
deux tu l’ auras,—“ A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush”— 
will look upon it as at least questionable. But in any case, it is in- 
contestable that, possibly as a result of the indifference more and 
more marked of the Catholic clergy touching this question, the 
people, without distinction of party, become day by day reconciled 
to an idea and a word which they had learned hitherto to repudiate 
without a second thought. 

We may add that the political influence of the Canadian Catholic 
clergy is no longer what it once was. For many a long year this in- 
fluence was omnipresent; it took upon itself to decide all questions, to 
think, read, write and vote for everyone; but “the pitcher that goes 
too often to the well ” In short, the clergy might even yet impede 
any great public measure by working against its acceptance, but they 
never would oppose it in any peremptory manner; they would not 
even make the attempt, for they are wise enough to know that in 
such an attempt they would be outflanked. They have already 
suffered checks, and all enlightened Catholies should rejoice at it, for 
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this clerical meddling in things purely temporal is ill-omened in any 
country, and must become a source of danger for us as for others. 

So that, I repeat, the idea of Annexation has, during the last few 
years, made rapid progress with Canadians of French origin; the fact 
is that, even to-day, were they consulted on the question under con- 
ditions of absolute freedom, without any moral pressure from either 
side, I am certain that a considerable majority of Annexationists 
would result from the ballot. And this majority cannot but increase; 
for, in the same measure that the public mind is educated, that a 
closer union is established between the two countries, that the United 
States grow in greatness beside us, and that our internal difficulties, 
the necessary consequence of our organic defects, are complicated ; 
our population cannot but be more and more struck by this fact of 
vital importance, that herein only may be found the solution of all the 
problems which render our position so trying, our footing so unstable 
and our future so uncertain. In fact, alliance with the States of the 
Union would with one sweep of the pen settle all those thorny ques- 
tions which now embarrass us. At one stroke we should benefit by 
all the progress of our neighbors up to this point; we should enter 
into free commercial relations with a country of seventy millions of 
inhabitants; the lines uncomfortably strained which hold us in the 
wake of another people would be thrown off; we should have no 
more hatred or rivalry of faith or race; no longer conquerors ever 
looking upon us as the conquered; no longer any joint responsibility 
with any European nation; no longer any frontiers; no longer any 
possible wars; a single flag over the whole of North America, which 
then would be, not the holding of any particular nation, but the 
home of Humanity itself, the Empire of Peace, the richest and most 
powerful dominion of the Earth, under a democratic government 
having as its leading principle the recognition of the same rights and 
the imposition of the same duties among all its subjects, without ques- 
tion of the blood which flows in their veins or of the form in which 
they may choose to worship God. 

And what are we called upon to give in exchange for this? For 
our British compatriots there must, it is true, be a sacrifice of those 
traditions, which, however, they would have to abandon sooner or 
later; but as for us, absolutely nothing! Who can fail to recog- 
nize that here is that which a great statesman so aptly termed “ Man- 
ifest Destiny”? 

Louis Honorgk FRECHETTE, 





MUNICIPAL SANITATION IN NEW YORK AND 
BROOKLYN. 


In the article on “ Municipal Sanitation in Washington and Balti- 
more,” published in THe Forum for August, special attention was 
called to the differences between the death-rates of the white and of 
the colored race, and to the importance of taking these into consid- 
eration in comparing the mortality of different districts in those cities 
for the purpose of estimating their relative sanitary condition. In 
studying the vital statistics of New York and Brooklyn, the race 
differences in the white population of different districts are also of 
great importance. 

The figures of the Eleventh Census show that on June 1, 1890, 
New York had a population of 1,515,301, occupying 81,828 dwellings 
on 25,741 acres of ground, giving 58.87 persons to the acre, and 
18.52 persons to a dwelling. At the same time, Brooklyn had a 
population of 806,343, occupying 82,282 dwellings on 18,084 acres, 
giving 44.59 persons to the acre and 9.80 persons to each dwelling. 
New York was, therefore, much the more densely populated of the 
two cities, although a larger proportion of the business population 
lived outside the city limits than was the case in Brooklyn. Of the 
population of New York, 25,674 were colored, including 1,970 
Chinese. To distinguish race differences among the whites, the best 
means at our command is a classification by the birthplaces of the 
mothers. According to this, New York contained 334,725 Ameri- 
eans; 55,572 English and Welsh; 399,348 Irish; 19,627 Scotch; 
16,239 French; 403,784 Germans; 80,235 Russians and Poles; 9,647 
Canadians; 13,311 Scandinavians; 15,555 Hungarians; 12,287 Bo- 
hemians; 54,334 Italians, and 74,963 other foreigners, or persons of 
unknown race. New York has a larger Irish population than any 
city in Ireland, and, of German cities, only Berlin, Vienna and Ham- 
burgh exceed it in number of German population. Brooklyn in 
1890 contained 10,946 colored inhabitants; 268,097 Americans; 
50,379 English and Welsh; 196,372 Irish; 14,195 Scotch; 4,777 
French; 195,663 Germans; 7,581 Russians and Poles; 7,200 Cana- 
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dians; 21,178 Scandinavians; 896 Hungarians; 205 Bohemians; 
12,454 Italians, and 16,400 other foreigners, or persons of unknown 
race. 

New York, therefore, contained a greater proportion of Irish, 
French, Germans, Russians, Hungarians, Bohemians and Italians, 
than Brooklyn, while Brooklyn had the greater proportion of Amer- 
icans, English, Scotch, Canadians, and Scandinavians. The number 
of persons in most of these groups is large enough to make the death- 
rates of the different groups fairly comparable, especially if these 
rates are taken, not for a single year, but for several successive years. 
During the sixteen years from 1875 to 1890 inclusive, the annual 
death-rate of New York, excluding still-births, varied from 31.3 to 
23.4 per thousand, having been highest in 1881-82, and lowest 
in 1877-78. From 1886 to 1890, it fell from 27 to 26 per thou- 
sand. During the same period, the Brooklyn death-rate varied from 
26.3 in 1875 to 21.0 in 1878; 25 in 1882, 22.6 in 1886, and 24.6 
in 1890. The mortality decreased in New York and increased in 
Brooklyn from 1886 to 1890, but was always lower in Brooklyn. 

For the year 1890, the death-rate - London was 20.8; of Paris, 
24.9; of Berlin, 21.2; of Vienna, 25.2; of Brussels, 22.3; all being 
neih below the New York ac If approximate life-tables be 
caleulated for New York and Brooklyn for the year ending May 
31, 1890, . will be found that of a million white children born in 
Brooklyn, 11,049 would have been males, and 488,951 would have 
been iccaslen If now these infants had been subjected throughout 
their lives to the same influences tending to produce death as were 
acting during the year referred to; at the end of the first year 386,- 
589 males and 387,182 females would have survived, and at the end 
of the thirty-fourth year 242,478 males and 257,433 females would 
— remained alive; that is, more than half the males would have died 
before they became shiney: five yearsofage. In New York, the number 
of male infants would have been 514,545, of whom 379,630 would have 
survived the first year, and 270,569, or about half, would have been 

alive at the age of twenty-five. The expectation of life of a white 
male infant at birth was, in New York, 30.32; in Brooklyn, 32.88; 
in Baltimore, 37.01; and in the District of Columbia, 39.20 years. 
At the beginning of the twenty-fifth year of life, the expectation of 
life of a white male in New York was 29.31; in Brooklyn, 32.04; 
in the District of Columbia, 34.50, and in Baltimore, 35.82 years 

Turning now to the death-rates in different wards and districts, 
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we find that in New York the annual mortality varied from less than 
fifteen to more than forty-five per thousand, and in Brooklyn from 
less than fifteen to more than forty per thousand. The causes of these 
great differences in the mortality cannot be fully ascertained from the 
statistical data at our command; but some important indications are 
discoverable. In Washington and Baltimore, a considerable part of 
the differences in different districts is due to the different proportions 
of the white and colored populations in them; in New York, a con- 
siderable part is due to the different proportions of Irish, Germans, 
Russians, Italians, efc., in the different localities. The high death- 
rate in both New York and Brooklyn is due largely to the high 


death-rate among the Irish, because of the comparatively large num- 


ber of this class of the population; although the death-rate of the 
Bohemians and Italians was higher than that of the Irish, because of 
the higher mortality among the Bohemian and Italian children. For 
persons of fifteen years of age and upward, the average annual 
death-rates during the six years above referred to were as follows: In 
New York, Irish, 28.0; colored, 23.6; Scotch, 21.9; English, 20.8; 
Bohemians, 20.3; French, 17.9; Germans, 17.0; Canadians, 16.7; 
Americans, 15.9; Scandinavians, 13.4; Italians, 12.3; Hungarians, 
8.5; Russians and Poles, 6.21. In Brooklyn, Bohemians, 31.8; 
Irish, 22.7; English, 17.0; Scotch, 16.4; Germans, 15.5; French, 
14.4; Canadians, 14.3; Americans, 13.9; Scandinavians, 9.1; Ital- 
ians, 7.9; Russians and Poles, about 5.4; Hungarians, 5.2. These 
great differences in race death-rates are of much interest and im- 
portance, and they go far toward explaining the comparatively low 
death-rate in certain crowded tenement-house districts, as for exam- 
ple in the seventh, tenth and thirteenth wards in New York, which 
are inhabited largely by Russian and Polish Jews. The low death- 
rate of the Jewish race has been known for a long time; it does 
not fully appear in these figures, because a considerable number of 
those whose mothers were born in Hungary and Germany are of this 
race, with low death-rates. If it were possible to separate them, the 
death-rate of the Germans would stand at a much higher figure. 

This low death-rate of the Jewish race, under circumstances of 
poverty, overcrowding, want of fresh air, and uncleanliness of various 
kinds, is not only a matter of great scientific interest to the physician 
and sanitarian, but it is of great sociological importance. It must 
not, however, be supposed that the unsanitary conditions of tenement- 
house life have no effect upon the Jews. Comparing the death-rates 
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of the Russians and Poles with those of more than sixty thousand 
Jews of the better classes, as given in Census Bulletin No. 19, we 
find that for persons under fifteen years of age the death-rates were, 
for the Russians and Poles in New York City, 28.67; for the Jews 
throughout the country, 9.90. This last figure is probably too low; 
but it is perhaps safe to say that the death-rate of the New York 
tenement-house Jewish children under fifteen years of age is double 
that of Jewish children of the same ages throughout the country 
living under more favorable conditions. 

The heavy death-rate of Irish adults in New York is so important 
in the study of the sanitary conditions of the city, and of means to 
improve them, that a few more figures are given, even at the risk of 
wearying the reader. The death-rate of married men from fifteen to 
forty-five years of age was for the Irish 23.7, and for the Germans 
13.1; and of married women of the same ages, for the Irish 23.9, 
and for the Germans 10.8. For single men from fifteen to forty-five 
years of age, the death-rate was for the Irish 20.9, for the Germans 
11.0; and for single women of the same ages, for the Irish 10.1 and 
for the Germans 5.0. This means that for these ages the death-rate 
of the Irish was nearly double that of the Germans for both the 
married and single of each sex. Taking persons of forty-five years 
of age and upward, the death-rate of the married men was for the 
Irish, 44.0, for the Germans, 36.9; of the single men, Irish, 82.8, 
Germans, 65.6; of the married women, Irish, 44.2, Germans, 25.0; 
of the single women, Irish, 57.2, Germans, 46.8. At ages under 
forty-five, therefore, the death-rate of the married was greater than 
that of the single, while above that age the reverse was the case. 

If upon a map of New York City be indicated the average annual 


death-rate of each ward and sanitary district during the six years 


ending May 31, 1890—as has been done for a special report, soon to 
be published, made to the Superintendent of the Census, by whose 
permission certain data given therein are used in this paper—it will 
be seen that the heaviest death-rates occurred in the low-lying water- 
side districts of Wards 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 18, 20 and 22, and in portions 
of Wards 12, 14 and 15. In the districts under twenty feet in aver- 
age altitude, the death-rate was 31.5; for the children under five 
years of age, 118.6. In the districts from twenty to forty feet high, 
it was 28.3; for children under five years of age, 110.6. In the dis- 
tricts from forty to sixty feet high, it was 24.8; for children under 
five years of age, 100.6; and in the districts from eighty to one 
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hundred feet high, it was 17.9; for children under five years of age, 
74.5. The same gradation is found in Brooklyn. But the ancient 
topography of these two cities is of special interest in connection 
with the death-rates of certain districts. The old marshes and 
streams, which have been filled in or covered so long that very few 
remember their existence, still indicate their effects on the mortality 
of their ancient sites, especially in the death-rates from malarial 
fevers, pneumonia and diarrhoeal diseases, as will be seen by compar- 
ing the shaded maps with the old map in the report mentioned above. 

The relations between density of population and death-rates in 
different districts in New York are complicated by the differences in 
the race and age distribution of the population in these districts, 
which require careful consideration to avoid the fallacies that the use 
of the mere gross rates would inevitably lead to. Some of the most 
crowded districts are occupied by Jews having a very low death-rate, 
or by a population in which the number of adults is relatively large, 
and give a lower death-rate than those in which the number of chil- 
dren is proportionately greater. If we take the native-born, of 
native-born parents, or the Americans, we find that the death-rates 
are: in the districts having less than one hundred persons to the 
acre, 21.8; in those having from one hundred to two hundred to the 
acre, 31.0; in those having from two hundred to three hundred to 
the acre, 34.1, and in those having more than three hundred to the 
acre, 43.1. It would be an error, however, to conclude from this 
that the increased density of population alone produced the increased 
mortality. The native-born Americans who are found in the crowded 
tenement-house districts are those who have failed of success because 
of physical weakness, intemperance, indolence, eéc.; they are largely 
the dégenerés of our people, and in a tenement-house district their 
death-rate, and especially the death-rate of their children, is usually 
higher than that of any other race, except that of the Irish for the 
adults and that of the Italians for the children. 

What are the causes of the heavy death-rate among the Irish? 
The most prominent are consumption, pneumonia, and alcoholism and 
its consequences, in the form of diseases of the arteries and of the 
digestive organs and the kidneys. In each 100,000 persons of each 
race living in New York during the six years ending May 31, 1890, 
consumption caused annually 774 deaths among the colored, 646 
among the Irish, 329 among the Germans, 325 among the French, 205 
among the Americans, and 98 among the Russian and Polish Jews. 
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In Brooklyn during the same period the corresponding rates were, 
colored, 531; Irish, 453; Germans, 296; French, 253; Americans, 
181; and Russians and Poles, 77. For all England, the death-rate 
from consumption in 1890 was 168.2 in 100,000; in Dublin it was 
390 in 100,000. These are terribly significant figures, and it is evi- 


dent that the enormous mortality from consumption among the negroes 


and the Irish is not due solely to poverty or overcrowding. During 
the same period, alcoholism caused, in each 100,000 persons of each 
race in New York, 31 deaths annually among the Irish, 10 among 
the Germans, 9 among the Americans, 6 among the colored, 3 among 
the Italians, and 1 among the Russians and Poles; and Bright’s dis- 
ease caused 142 deaths among the Irish, 67 among the Germans, 54 
among the Americans, 27 among the Italians, and 18 among the 
Russians and Poles. For all England, the death-rate in 100,000 
from alcoholism during 1890 was 7, and from Bright’s disease, 25. 
On the other hand, the death-rates from measles, scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, and other children’s diseases are comparatively low among the 
Irish and high among the Americans. 

Both New York and Brooklyn have well-organized health depart- 
ments, which employ a large number of inspectors, and the tenement- 
house class of the population is as carefully looked after as it is in 
any city. Each city has a sufficient, though not a superabundant, 
supply of good drinking-water, which there is no reason to suppose 
has conveyed specific causes of disease. During the six years ending 
May 31, 1890, the average annual death-rate from typhoid fever in 
100,000 of population was, for New York 24.27; Brooklyn, 23.13; 
Baltimore, 40.17; Washington, 75.55. Both New York and Brook- 
lyn are sewered cities, but many of the New York sewers are of 
faulty construction and in places are too level, or are leaky and pol- 
lute the soil; nevertheless, there is no evidence that the condition of 
the sewers in any locality has had any special influence upon the 
death-rates, except in so faras the soil-drainage is influenced thereby. 
The average annual death-rate in 100,000 of population from malarial 
fever was 24.62 in New York and 32.62 in Brooklyn, being spe- 
cially high in the low-lying waterside districts. The corresponding 
rate in Baltimore was 41.51, and in Washington 44.44. Each city 
has fair hospital accommodation for cases of contagious disease, and 
a disinfecting plant at the command of the health department. The 
death-rate from diphtheria and croup has increased within the last 


fifteen years; during the six years ending May 31, 1890, it was, 
23 
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for each 100,000 of population, in New York, 181.63; in Brooklyn, 
164.42; in Baltimore, 80.13; in Washington, 59.64. The corre- 
sponding death-rate from scarlet fever was 52.19 in New York, 42.48 
in Brooklyn, 13.11 in Baltimore, and 21.69 in Washington. Diph- 
theria, diarrhoeal diseases, consumption and pneumonia, taken to- 
gether, gave an annual death-rate of 11.8 in New York and of 9.8 
in Brooklyn per thousand of population, and all of these are more or 
less preventable diseases. 

It is a question of great practical interest and importance as to 
how far the defective cleansing of the streets, which at times prevails, 
has an influence upon the death-rate. That accumulations of decay- 
ing organic matter in the streets tend to increase the prevalence of 
certain diseases, especially when these accumulations become dry and 
pulverized and are blown about in the form of dust, may be accepted 
as a fact; but it is at present impossible to demonstrate it by statis- 
tics. The death-rate from diseases of the respiratory organs is great- 
est in New York in January and March, and a large proportion of 
these diseases is due to dust-borne micro-organisms; but cold also 
has its influence, and at present we cannot estimate the relative im- 
portance of the two, though we can control the dust of the streets 
much more easily than we can control temperature and winds. 

The death-rates of certain low-lying districts in New York and 
Brooklyn can certainly be diminished by engineering methods directed 
toward securing better soil-drainage and less soil-pollution, and this 
is true especially of the malarial death-rates. It seems probable that 
to effect a substantial lowering of the mortality in the great majority 
of those districts in which it is more than twenty-two per thousand 
annually, it will be necessary to make a careful study of race peculiar- 
ities—with special reference to the liability to such diseases as con- 
sumption and pneumonia on the part of the Irish adults, and to 
certain other forms of disease on the part of the German and Italian 
children—with a view to devising special means of prevention, 
adapted to the habits and customs of these different peoples. For 
example, if we take the average death-rate of a thousand children 
under fifteen years of age for the six years ending May 31, 1890, we 
find that it was for the Bohemians, in New York, 82.6, in Brooklyn, 
90.9; for the Italians, in New York, 76.4, in Brooklyn, 53.6; for 
the Scandinavians, in New York, 57.3, in Brooklyn, 45.5; for 
the Irish, in New York, 50.9, in Brooklyn, 43.8; for the Germans, 
in New York, 47.0, in Brooklyn, 44.3; and for the white Ameri- 
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cans, in New York, 54.0, in Brooklyn, 45.8. The heavy death- 
rate among the Bohemian children was due largely to diphtheria, 
diarrhoeal diseases, and convulsions; that among the Italian children 
yas caused by measles, diarrhoeal diseases and diseases of the lungs, 
which last caused twenty-four deaths per thousand among them in 
New York, while the corresponding rate for Americans was 10.0; for 
the Irish, 9.6; for the Germans, 8.5; and for the French, 6.9. 

In one race, the food seems to be a prominent cause of extremely 
heavy death-rates in infancy and childhood; in another, foul air ap- 
pears to be specially pernicious. Scarlet fever is much more fatal 
among English, Canadian and American children than it is among 
the French and Italians. Tubercular meningitis is twice as fatal 
among the Bohemians as it is among other nationalities. This is not 
the place to discuss details of this sort, and I give these few speci- 
mens merely to show why it appears to me that one of the most 
important steps which can be taken toward lowering the death-rates 
in New York and Brooklyn is to obtain accurate information with 
regard to the death-rates of the different races in different parts of 
these cities, and the causes of the great differences which will be 
found in them. The health departments possess a part of the infor- 
mation requisite, in the form of the records of deaths; but they do 
not possess the corresponding information, with regard to the living 
population which furnishes these deaths, to enable them to calculate 
the death-rates in the details which are required to settle the difficult 
questions which arise. They must know for each unit of area which 
they select, whether it be ward, district, or tenement-house, not 
merely the number of inhabitants, but the number of each sex, of 
each race, of each of certain groups of ages, as for example, under 
one, under five, from five to fifteen, from fifteen to forty-five, from 
forty-five to sixty-five, and from sixty-five upward. This informa- 
tion should be obtained by the municipal authorities at least once in 
the interval between the United States censuses of 1890 and 1900, 
and it would be best to date it on January 1, 1895. Such a munic- 
ipal census, with the compilation of the data, would cost the city of 
New York about one hundred thousand dollars; and if the work 
were properly done, it would be the best investment of that amount 
of money which the city could possibly make. 

It is probable that a considerable part of the extremely heavy 
death-rates from consumption and pneumonia in New York is due to 
certain houses and apartments that contain an unusually large num- 
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ber of the micro-organisms which cause these diseases; for the ma- 
jority of cases of pneumonia appear to be due to micro-organisms. 
A room in which there have lived two or three persons affected with 
consumption, who have taken no precautions to disinfect their sputa, 
becomes an infected room. The dust containing the spores of the 
bacillus of tubercle is scattered in the air by the processes of sweep- 
ing and dusting, and much of it settles on the ledges over windows 
and doors, on the beds, on the walls, to be again displaced by air- 
currents or dusting, and some of it to be inhaled. A room in which 
there has been a case of scarlet fever, or of diphtheria or spotted 
typhus, is carefully cleansed and disinfected. But one in which 
there have been a dozen cases of consumption is not thus treated, no 
matter how dirty it may be, since the existing laws and regula- 
tions do not require it; and public opinion as yet would hardly 
justify the health department in demanding and enforcing it. 

If the records of the Registrar of Vital Statistics for the last six 
years were examined for all the deaths from consumption which have 
occurred in New York in the second, fourth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
wards, including the deaths in hospitals of persons coming from these 
wards, and locating each case by street and number of house, I have 
no doubt that the death-record of certain houses for consumption 
would be found to be ten or fifteen times greater than that of others, 
and that certain foci of infection might thus be located with consid- 
erable precision. The record could be carried back only a few years, 
because it has not been customary to charge the deaths occurring in 


hospitals to the houses from which the patients came. The practical 
difficulty in the way of obtaining such definite, accurate information 
as is required to deal efficiently with the foci of infection of con- 
sumption, pneumonia, and diarrhceal diseases, is one of expense. 


One object of this paper is to explain to intelligent citizens, not 
only of New York and Brooklyn, but of all other large cities, that 
this detailed and classified information about deaths in different local- 
ities, at different ages, from different causes, in different races, is 
desired not merely to satisfy the idle curiosity of a few speculative 
philosophers or physicians, but to locate the great leaks through which 
the health, energy, life and money of the community are being 
wasted, in order that the remedies may be applied in the right direc- 
tion, and at the right spots, and that the cost and labor of really 
practical, useful municipal sanitation may thus be made as small as 


possible. JOHN 8S. BILLINGs. 





WHAT A DAILY NEWSPAPER MIGHT BE MADE. 


IN requesting an article, constructive rather than critical, upon 
the subject that stands at the head of these lines, the Editor of THE 
Forum has proposed to me a problem that admits of hardly more 
than a general and somewhat tentative solution within the limits of a 
magazine discussion. No solution indeed, merely worked out on 
paper, would be likely to have a very definitive character. Such a 
problem is to be really worked out in the office rather than the study, 
in the world of men and of things rather than in the world of abstract 
ideas. Day by day, and year by year, its various phases must be put 
to the test of practical application; new hypotheses must be framed 
to cover new and unexpected facts; new methods must be devised to 
meet imperative new emergencies. The a priori road in this matter 
is full of pitfalls, and he who ventures upon it is sure to incur, 
and is likely to deserve, the reproach that attaches to the doctri- 
naire. Yet it seems to me desirable that the venture should, from 
time to time, be made; that some sort of preliminary survey of the 
ground and plan of the campaign must necessarily precede any seri- 
ous attempt to work out the problem in reality. 

Men of intelligence everywhere are profoundly dissatisfied with 
the American daily newspaper; they believe it to be both vulgar and 
dishonest, and they find that these qualities have grown increasingly 
prominent of recent years. They put up with it as it is, for the 
newspaper is one of the necessaries of civilized life; but they protest 
against its indecencies, and heartily wish for its reform. The ques- 
tion of choosing a newspaper for family reading is, in most of our 
large cities, that of choosing what is least objectionable—this is the 
form in which the question is instinctively put. In what I have just 
said, or may say in the course of this article, I hope I shall not be 
considered unduly harsh. The usefulness of the daily paper, even 
as we have it, is so obvious that it does not need to be insisted upon. 
I admit, once for all, that our worst modern newspapers are vastly 
better than none at all; that the positive achievement of American 
journalism is immensely valuable. But this fact does not lessen the 
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weight of the charges brought against it by the consensus of intelli- 
gent and cultivated readers. 

It is maintained that these charges take the form of merely de- 
structive criticism, that they are too often unaccompanied with any 
recommendations of a serviceable character. This claim is, to a cer- 
tain extent, well-founded, yet not so well as would at first appear. 
Most of the charges that may fairly be brought against newspapers 
are of the nature of the “don'ts” in the books of etiquette; they 
instance shortcomings for which the atonement is implied in the form 
of the accusation. Don’t lie, don’t use illiterate English, don’t 
pander to the tastes of the depraved—such criticism is at once de- 
structive and constructive. Indeed, a reform upon such merely 
negative lines would go far toward accomplishing all that is aimed at 
by the censor. To strip these imperatives of their negative, trans- 


forming them into the corresponding positive injunctions, is an easy 


matter. This work must play an important part in the performance 
of the task assigned me, although it may be supplemented by a few 
suggestions of the directly constructive sort. 

Let us briefly consider the aims that the directors of a daily news- 
paper may reasonably be required to keep in view. In an article 
published elsewhere, I made the following fundamental classification 
of the duties incumbent upon any newspaper conducted upon a high 
ethical plane: 

1. As a collector of news, pure and simple, its work should be 
done in the scientific spirit, placing accuracy of statement above all 
other considerations. 

2. In its selection and arrangement of the news thus collected, it 
should have regard to real rather than sensational values; it should 
present its facts in their proper perspective (which is still, of course, 
avery different perspective from that required by permanent history) ; 
and it should carefully exclude, or at least minimize to the utmost, 
those facts which it cannot possibly benefit the public to know, or of 
which the knowledge is likely to vulgarize popular taste and lower 
popular standards of morality. 

3. In its comment upon the happenings of the day or the week, it 
is bound to be honest, to stand for well-defined principles, to express 
the sincere convictions of its intellectual head and of those associated 
with him in the work. 

In setting forth these aims at the start, and insisting upon them 
throughout, I am simply taking certain of the firmly-established in- 
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ductions of ethics, and applying them to a particular case. This is 
the approved procedure of all scientific investigation, and it cannot 
be maintained that I am following the strictly a priori method unless 
it is also asserted that ethical considerations have no bearing upon 
the conduct of a newspaper. 

The first of the foregoing considerations, to take them in the order 
given, is simply an insistence upon truthfulness in all the depart- 
ments of a newspaper. There are three principal reasons why the 
majority of our newspapers are not truthful: they are infected by 
prejudice and the partisan spirit, they are written by men of deficient 
education, and they are so eager to say something of the latest hap- 
penings that they print fictitious accounts when it is inconvenient or 
impossible to get accurate reports. 

The partisan spirit probably does more than anything else to 
weaken the hold of the newspaper upon thoughtful persons. Blind 
adherence to the shifting ‘ 


‘ principles” of some political party will 
lead a newspaper into self-stultification so obvious that it cannot 
really impose upon even its less intelligent readers. A newspaper, 
to be avowedly partisan, must abandon self-respect altogether, must 
be ready to argue in turn, and with equal glibness, that the cloud is 


like a camel, and a weasel, and a whale, must stand at the beck of 
some group of conscienceless politicians, and must pretend to glory 
in its shame. No half-way course in this matter is practicable, no 
attempt to stand for both principle and party: the effect of such an 
attempt is amusingly illustrated by the Chicago daily which has, for 
many years past, sought to advocate both comparative freedom of 
trade and the policy of the Republican party. That most of our 
newspapers are dominated by the party spirit is a fact so generally 
recognized as to need no evidential confirmation. 

The ideal newspaper, then, whatever it may be, will not be the 
organ of a party, nor will it bid, directly or indirectly, for job-lots 
of votes. Of course I do not mean that it may not act with some 
party for a time, perhaps for a period of years, when that party stands 
for some definite principle of economics or political theory. There 
have been many times in the history of our country when all the 
dictates of patriotism and the spirit of truth compelled honest news- 
papers to associate themselves with the work of some particular party. 
But when, as has more than once been the case in our political his- 
tory, such a party finds its work accomplished and follows after 
strange and unworthy gods, no honest newspaper will continue to do 
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its bidding; every such paper will always hold itself ready to turn 
upon its quondam party ally when that ally forsakes the high road of 
principle for the devious by-paths of trickery, corruption, and deceit. 

If the ideal newspaper will not weaken its influence by partisan 
attachments, still less will it do so by the exhibition of personal 
prejudice. In this respect the best of our papers at times fail, relying 
upon their power to injure a private reputation, and forgetting to 
take into account the injury done to their own reputation in the 
opinion of all who know the facts of the case, or who are clear- 
sighted enough to perceive the underlying element of malice or of 
spite. What is in many respects the best of the Chicago dailies thus 
allows its influence to be largely weakened by frequent vindictive 
displays of personal animosity. Every reader who recognizes the 
animus of some such display naturally puts to himself the question: 
“ How can I, knowing the paper to be intentionally dishonest in its 
treatment of this subject, give it my confidence when it treats of 
matters of which I am ignorant, and concerning which I expect its 
guidance in forming an intelligent opinion?” 

One who is in the habit of reading many newspapers cannot fail 
to be impressed by the ignorance that is so frequently displayed. It 
is evident that many subjects are discussed by writers who know 
nothing about then. I remember reading, several years ago, a spe- 
cial article about ozone, placed conspicuously in one of our large 
dailies. The article, although brief, contained half-a-dozen of the 
grossest errors—errors of an elementary sort, such as any boy of 
common-school education should be ashamed of making. The in- 
stance is trivial enough, and I should not mention it were it not typi- 
cal of hundreds of others; I merely happen to remember it a little 
more distinctly than the rest. Every close reader of newspapers 
comes across something of the sort almost daily, something which 
confirms him in the belief that “ newspaper science” and “ newspaper 


history” are not to be taken much more seriously than “ newspaper 


politics.” And, if the newspaper thus grossly errs on the subject 
with which the individual reader happens to be familiar, it is but 
natural that he should refuse to accept, without careful verification, 
its statements upon other subjects. Here again, the way of reform 
is clear. The work of newspaper-writing should be done by educated 
men, each one of whom should be chosen with reference to special 
fitness for his special work. 

Most readers turn to the morning newspaper for an account, 
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among other things, of meetings or other occurrences of the day 
before in which they may have taken part. How often does a reader 
find such accounts free from statements which he absolutely knows 
to be untrue? How often does he find a speaker’s words reported 
without being perverted beyond recognition? How often does he 
find a programme reproduced as it was actually given, or a list of 
guests including only the names of people who were really present? 
We all know how such accounts are written, how a reporter drops 
in for a few minutes, gets a few facts from some bystander, guesses 
at a few more, and prepares what pretends to be the report of an eye- 
witness of the whole proceedings. The Congresses held in Chicago 
during the past summer offered a ludicrous illustration of this sort of 
journalistic slop-work. Day after day the papers informed us that 
such and such distinguished persons made addresses and were present 
at social receptions, when, in point of fact, they had not been in the 
city at all. There is absolutely nothing to be said in defence of such 
slipshod journalism as this, and there is no need to point out the 
perfectly obvious remedy. 

The failure of the daily newspaper to realize the second of our 
three fundamental aims is very conspicuous. The question of the 
proper perspective to be given the news of the day is a difficult one, 
and the principles that should govern the matter do not admit of 
precise formulation. The perspective is, as I have already said, 
different from that required by permanent history, and the question 
is further complicated by the claims of local affairs upon the editor’s 
space. Local affairs must take the precedence, and much that will be 
forgotten a week later still deserves to be chronicled in full to-day. 
The distinction between real and sensational values is, however, of 
much importance, and the influence of a paper for good will largely 
depend upon the care with which this distinction is made. Crimes 
and scandals must be chronicled, but they should be chronicled in 
the briefest possible way, and with as little display as possible. A 
New York paper which is a conspicuous sinner in this matter regaled 
the readers of its first page, one morning last December, with accounts 
of nine murders and four attempts at murder, six suicides, fourteen 
fatal accidents, and half-a-dozen miscellaneous crimes, all of these 
happenings being described in twenty-eight special articles, each hay- 
ing descriptive and occasionally jocose headlines. The ideal news- 
paper of the future will certainly avoid this sort of sensationalism ; 
it will refuse to print columns minutely descriptive of the lynching 
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of some Southern negro; it will, if some transatlantic journalist shall 
see fit to recount his explorations of a new “ modern Babylon,” refuse 
to receive the foul matter from the cables, to spread it broadcast over 
a land which it cannot possibly concern. 

In its accomplishment of the third of our fundamental aims, the 
newspaper for which we are looking will have an editorial page that 
will compel attention, that will really give its readers the guidance 
they have a right to expect. By means of this page the paper will 
fulfil the high function of a leader of public opinion, a function 
practically abdicated by the majority of our existing newspapers. 
The editorial page is really the most important part of a paper, and 
upon it should be focussed the best intellectual forces at the editor's 
command. One of the most noteworthy signs of the process of news- 
paper degradation that recent years have witnessed has been the 
steady deterioration of the editorial page. Only a few of the large 
newspapers have kept up the time-honored practice of serious leader- 
writing; with the rest, editorials have dwindled into paragraphs, 
sounding the drone of the party politician or the flippant strain of 
the would-be humorist. 

A word must be said of the important editorial departments 


devoted to current literature, the drama, music, and art. It goes 


g 
without saying that each of these departments should be in charge 


of a competent specialist, of a writer who can speak with authority 
upon the subject. Whether or not these writers should sign their 
work is a vexed question; I am inclined to think that the weightier 


arguments are on the side of anonymity. But the practice of un- 
signed special criticism leads to a great abuse when it lends the edi- 
torial weight of the paper to the unfledged opinions of incompetent 
writers. Too many newspapers act upon the theory that anyone who 
commands a plausible style and a few catch-words will do well enough 
for a literary, or dramatic, or musical critic. There are no positions 
upon the entire staff of a newspaper for which men should be selected 
with greater care or with closer inquiry into their special qualifica- 
tions. To those who know the inside workings of newspaper-offices, 
there are few things more amusing than the unceremonious manner 
in which writers are shifted about from one kind of special work to 
another, the way in which men are detailed to review books or criti- 
cise musical performances merely because they have nothing else to 
do on some particular day or evening. To the literary editor falls 
one of the most important tasks in the whole range of newspaper pro- 
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duction. He should be an editor in fact as well as inname. In 
other words, he should be empowered to command the services of 
outside reviewers fora considerable proportion of the books that come 
into his hands. He may, of course, do much writing himself, but 
the man never lived who could perform acceptably the duties usually 
required of a literary editor. However wide a man’s range may be, 
it cannot include more than a small fraction of the subjects upon 
which books are written. The literary editor who is expected to 
do all the literary criticism himself is bound to fail in one of two 
ways: he will either write upon the books that he understands and 
ignore the others, or he will cultivate a rhetorical and superficial 
style, equally applicable to all kinds of literature, but which can 
neither instruct, expound, nor illuminate. The main fault of musi- 
cal and dramatic criticism is its easy tolerance of the mediocre and 
the worthless, resulting from the critic’s intercourse with managers 
and performers, and his desire to please them all alike. To have any 
value at all, criticism must be instructive, and to be that, it must be 


the work of men not only intellectually competent, but in every way 


independent. The besetting sin of art criticism is verbiage. Only 
the newspapers in a few cities, where exhibitions are held, and where 
there are flourishing colonies of painters, need to have art-critics at 
all. This is perhaps fortunate, for good criticism of art is one of 
the rarest of commodities. 

The ideal newspaper of the future will have an important edi- 
torial department devoted to the general subject of education, and 
particularly to local educational work. When we consider the im- 
portance of the American public school system, and the immense 
sacrifices everywhere willingly made for its maintenance, it is simply 
amazing that the newspapers should leave it practically unnoticed. 
Instead of the calm and continuous expert scrutiny and criticism of 
our public schools that we have a right to expect from the news- 
papers, they give us a few perfunctory articles at the beginning and 
end of the year, a few meagre reports of meetings of the Board of 
Kduecation, an occasional complaint of extravagant expenditure, and 
an occasional outburst of ignorant and splenetic fault-finding. The 
splendid work recently done for public school education by THE 
Forum is the kind of work that our newspapers should be doing all 
the time, under the direction of an educational editor, a man of 
scientific attainments and authority in his profession. 

The newspaper for which intelligent men are crying out will not 
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be illustrated, except for a few cuts of diagrams, sketch-maps, and 
other necessary adjuncts to the text. The experiment of making 
daily picture-papers has been fairly tried, and it has proved a failure. 
The illustrations do not illustrate, and they are unsightly in the 
extreme. It is not probable that any satisfactory process of illus- 
tration will ever be adapted to the rapid methods of newspaper print- 
ing. The sensational headlines of the current newspapers, defiant of 
both taste and grammar, will depart with the pictures to the limbo 
wherein are to be gathered all the unhallowed devices of the barbar- 
ous age of journalism. The offensive type of interviewer will have 
to go, and he who violates the privacies of life in less frank and 
unblushing ways; and with them will go the jargon called “ repor- 
torial” English—thus fitly styled in its own base dialect. The re- 
porter, indeed, who writes for the reformed newspaper, will be a 
scholar—which now he is not often, and a gentleman—which now he 
is frequently not permitted to be. 

Two incidents from my own experience will serve to illustrate the 
necessity of these reforms. A distinguished Englishman, who re- 
cently visited this country, and who was subjected to the process of 
interviewing wherever he went, expressed to me his surprise at the 
ignorance displayed by those who sought to interview him. “ None 
of them seemed to know anything,” he said; “I had to explain to 
them the simplest matters.” The other incident is this: A young 
friend of mine, fresh from college, came to the city bent upon jour- 
nalism. He wanted to be a reporter on one of the large dailies, and 
I obtained for him such a position. A few weeks afterward, I asked 
the editor how the young man was doing. He said, “I should like 
to keep him, but am afraid I shall have to let him go.” And he 
added regretfully, “ The fact is, he is too much of a gentleman, and a 
gentleman cannot do the work we require of a reporter.” I should 
not cite these incidents if I did not believe them to be of typical 


significance; and if they are, what a commentary they suggest upon 
the practice of American journalism! The motto of Thackeray’s 
imaginary “ Pall Mall Gazette”—“ a journal written by gentlemen for 


gentlemen”—is, in spite of its priggish suggestion, a better working 
formula for a newspaper than any which makes possible such an 
incident as that last narrated. 

To carry out the suggestions made or implied in all that has been 
said would require the fulfilment of but very few conditions. Purity 
of motive, knowledge, and ability to write the English language are 
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the prime qualifications to be required of all concerned in the intel- 
lectual, as distinguished from the business, management of such a 
newspaper as I have attempted to describe. These things are all 
to be had, as well as the executive genius necessary for their control 
and direction. The “ practical” journalist tells us that a newspaper 
planned upon such lines could not pay expenses. But are there not 
a few newspapers, both in England and America, that come very near 
to the requirements I have exacted, and are yet commercially suc- 
cessful? Their examples at least show that clean and intelligent 
journalism is not necessarily a failure. But if a still more convine- 
ing illustration is desired, how shall it be furnished? By what 
means shall the American public receive the great and much-needed 
Object Lesson in journalism? It may be done, in the first place, by 
purchasing some established paper, placing it in the hands of a body 
of experienced and large-minded men, increasing its expenses to 
whatever extent may be necessary to accomplish the desired end, and 
taking the chances of ultimate commercial success. 

The London “ Morning Herald,” one of the best-known English 
papers of the last generation, once had a curious experience. A 
quarrel among its proprietors led to an effort to force one of them to 
retire. To bring about this result, his partners ordered all the profits 
of the paper, which were considerable, to be spent upon its develop- 
ment. Salaries were doubled, high-priced correspondents were en- 
gaged, and costly methods of news-collecting were adopted. But the 
circulation of the paper grew so rapidly in consequence of these 
measures that it came to surpass that of the “ Times,” and the profits, 
which it was confidently expected would sink to nothing, so increased 
out of all proportion to the expenditure, that the proprietors gave 
up in despair, sold the paper for three times its former value, and 
settled their quarrel by dividing the money. Possibly some such 
result as this might follow a similar experiment with an American 
newspaper. Butif it be thought best to make the experiment de 
novo, so that the record may be clear from the start, I think that the 
outlook for the capital invested (necessarily large in amount) would 
not be altogether hopeless, although it must be admitted that the 
public taste has become so vitiated by bad newspapers that it would 
be slow to recognize and support a good one. A great newspaper 
might be established and maintained by endowment, just as great 
universities are so established and maintained. The analogy between 
the two undertakings is very close; with a suitable endowment forth- 
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coming, there appears to be no reason why a Delane should not be 
found to accomplish for a newspaper what President Jordan and 
President Harper have accomplished for the great new universities of 
the West. . 

The endowment plan, whatever may be thought of it from other 
points of view, would have the inestimable advantage of doing away 
with the unceasing conflict between editorial conduct and business 
management, and thus with the tap-root of the whole evil. The 
editor of a newspaper, however independent he may be, cannot wholly 
escape the influence of the counting-room, exerted openly or insidi- 
ously. Many an editor does not produce as good a paper as he 
knows how to, or would produce if he dared. From the counting- 
room come all sorts of suggestions intended to influence the editorial 
conduct of the paper, suggestions of personal puffery, of sensational 
devices, of the expediency of attracting or placating particular inter- 


ests. Of the counting-room is the dishonorable practice of paid 


“reading-matter,” of advertisements disguised as editorial utter- 
ances. Few editors, however free their hand, can wholly fail to be 
influenced by these promptings, which take the most insidious forms. 
Whatever the plan of the ideal newspaper, it must at least hold out 
the prospect of real editorial independence. 

That journalism is, that it must be, a profession, appears to me 
so clear that I do not see how the statement can be questioned. Its 
work is closely allied to that of the educator and the clergyman, in 
certain aspects to that of the lawyer. That it is often degraded to 
the level of a business enterprise, that it falls into the hands of persons 
who ignore its relations to the public welfare, means simply that it 
fails to recognize the responsibilities inherent in its very nature. But 
from those responsibilities there is no honorable way for the journal- 
ist to escape, any more than there is for the physician and the clergy- 
man to escape from the responsibilities of their respective callings. 
The physician who violates the ethical code of his profession is 
called a quack, the lawyer a shyster, and the clergyman a mountebank. 
Why should not the journalist who violates the code of his profes- 
sion equally lose caste? With every political campaign we hear of 
newspapers being bought by the agents of political parties. Why 
should the public not reprobate such an act, as it would reprobate the 
purchase of a judge oralegislator? We have recently been told that 
a syndicate of Western silver mine-owners contemplated the purchase 
of a New York daily for the purpose of converting it into an agent 
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for their colossal scheme of national repudiation. What should we 


say if we were told that a syndicate of Mormons contemplated the 


purchase of Plymouth Church (the services of its pastor presumably 
included), that they might use it for the propagation of their peculiar 
doctrines? Yet if newspapers were what they ought to be, the one 
suggestion would seem no more monstrous than the other. 

My final word, then, in this discussion would be (and it is but 
the essence of the many that have gone before) that the ideal news- 
paper of the future will recognize, in all its relations to the public, a 
code of ethics no less defined and no less stringent than those recog- 
nized in the other professions. “I cannot say,” to borrow Mr. 
Ruskin’s phrase concerning such a newspaper as I have attempted to 


“ 


foreshadow, “ whether it would ever pay well to sell it; but I am 
sure it would pay well to read it, and to read no other.” 


WILLIAM MortToN PAYNE. 





THE ALIENATION OF CHURCH AND PEOPLE. 


WE are living in the ebb-time of the Christian Church. The 
Church is ruled by dogmaticians, ecclesiastics and traditionalists. 
But their day is almost over. There is that profound dissatisfaction 
with the present state of things, that intense longing for better 
things, that anxious quest for something higher, that readiness to 
follow anyone who seems to have something new, which herald the 
approach of a new era. 

(1) The Church has lost the confidence of the people in its ability 
to teach them the truth. The Church ought to be in the van of know]l- 
edge—for it is endowed with the Holy Spirit, the guide into all the 
truth. Theology in olden times was rightly regarded as the queen 
of the sciences. But theology no longer reigns, she has not kept 
pace with the progress of knowledge. She has pursued her own 


independent way. She has waged war with science and philosophy 
and has been defeated in so many battles that science and _ philos- 
ophy have gone on before her and left her in the rear. The Roman 
Catholic theology is too medieval. The Protestant theology is too 
much that of the seventeenth century. Even the more advanced 


types of Protestantism have become stereotyped in the doctrines and 
methods of the eighteenth century. The theology of the denomina- 
tions is therefore apart from the learning-of our times, confined for 
the most part to the office-bearers of these denominations, and of no 
value or importance to the people. There is a Christian theology 
which has appropriated in a measure the results of modern thought. 
But this theology is taught by a few individual teachers, and its 
adherents are found among a liberal minority in the denominations, 
who have to contend against imputations of heresy and heterodoxy. 
The denominations still adhere, in the main, to the traditional theol- 
ogy which the majority insist upon as the true orthodoxy, and they 
resist stoutly all changes and improvements. 

These have been the inevitable results of such traditionalism and 
lack of faith in the guidance of the Holy Spirit. The official teach- 


ing of the denominations is apart from the thought of the age. 
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Therefore those who have been trained in the thought of the age, 
the whole class of learned men, are out of sympathy with the theol- 
ogy of the denominations. How can a man of science have any 
patience with the doctrine of creation and the theories of miracles 
and prophecy which are commonly taught in theological schools 
and from the Christian pulpits? How can a man who has been 
trained in modern psychology, metaphysics and ethics fail to be 
repelled by the crude philosophy that underlies the dogmas of the 
systems’ of theology which are regarded as the standards of 
orthodoxy? How can such a man look with complacency upon the 
battle over the doctrine of original sin between creationism and 
traducianism, or the discussion of the freedom of the will? How 
‘an he engage to dishonor the reason, to divest himself of his con- 
science, or to assent to the unethical dogma of immediate sanctifica- 
tion, whether in this life or in any other life? How can the man 
who has been trained in modern historical investigation accept the 
traditional denominational history, with so many spurious claims that 
will not bear the strain of historical criticism? How can the man 
who has been trained in modern philology and in the classic litera- 
tures do otherwise than refuse his confidence to those denominations 
which are loud in their hostility to the literary criticism of Holy 
Scripture? Denominational systems of dogma which shrink from 
the fellowship of science, philosophy, history and literature, forfeit 
thereby the respect and confidence of all those who pursue the paths 
of scholarly investigation. It is not strange that so large a propor- 
tion of scholarly men are out of sympathy with the Church. Itisa 
marvel that the denominations retain so large a proportion of scholars 
in their communion. 

The situation is relieved to a considerable extent by the modern 
theory that only the office-bearers are responsible for the tenets of the 
denomination. The tenets of the denominations are seldom in these 
days brought to the attention of the Christian people. Denomina- 
tional dogmas are to a great extent esoteric to the ministry. The 
people know little about them and care little for them. But this 
situation is unstable. Dogmas which are outside the faith and life 
of the people will not long retain their hold upon the clergy. Gradu- 
ally the ministry and the people assimilate. It is quite evident that 
a considerable body of the ministry in the several denominations have 
lost faith in the traditional dogmas and have banished them from 


their experience. But this can be only temporary. There are those 
24 
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who are zealous for the old paths and the traditional modes of state- 
ment—these will ere long bring on the crisis; and the inevitable re- 
sult will be either the transformation of the denominations or the 
gradual withdrawal from them of ministers and people. 

Some of these find the relief they need in other denominations. 
But there are great multitudes, especially in the large cities, who no 
longer attend upon the ministrations of the Christian Church—not 
because they are not Christians or religious, but because they cannot 
in good conscience subscribe to the tenets of the denominations which 
they have abandoned, and because they have not yet found a church 
home in which they can feel altogether at peace. Some of them be- 
come what is known in our cities. as “ religious tramps,” wandering 
about from church to church or attending evangelistic and special 
services; others abstain from church attendance altogether. Minis- 
ters of this type usually withdraw from the ministry and engage in 
literary work or in some form of benevolence, or else enter upon a 
professional or business career. There are many more such ministers 
than is usually supposed. 

The situation is still further relieved by the large number of 
liberal men in the Christian ministry who have constructed for them- 
selves, in whole or in part, a system of theology which is in a 
measure in harmony with modern thought. These are aware of the 
difficulties of the situation. They know that they have a holy war 
to wage. They have a duty to perform in the modern world and 
they intend to live and think in the midst of modern thought. 
These ministers gather about them multitudes who without them 
would be lost to the Christian Church. The liberals in the great 
Protestant denominations for the most part see eye to eye, and stand 
shoulder to shoulder. They are prepared to stand in the ranks 
where their Master has placed them and do their reforming work 
inside the denominations. They are prepared to join their brethren 
in other denominations, or they are prepared to construct new de- 
nominations if the necessity should arise. But at all events they 
will go on with their reforming work. It is a characteristic of 
liberals that they “believe in the Holy Ghost.” They have con- 
fidence that the Holy Spirit is guiding the Church of our day as 
truly as He guided the Church of the apostles. They are determined 
to follow His guidance. 

The liberals of the present day are not destructive; they have the 
spirit of modern criticism. But they have so used it as to eliminate 
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truth from error. They have in a measure, by Biblical criticism, 
removed the rubbish of traditional theories and gained the real Bible. 
They have, by historical criticism, fought their way through tradi- 
tional prejudices and misrepresentations and won a real Christian his- 
tory. They have traced the dogmas of the systems to their roots and 
have determined what was derived from Holy Scripture, what from 
Greek philosophy and Roman jurisprudence, what from the creeds, 
what from the speculations of the theologians, what from the provin- 
cial schools of theology. The hay, straw and stubble are no longer 
to them confounded with the gold, silver and precious jewels. They 
believe in the Holy Spirit and therefore do not cast aside as worthless 
the doctrinal development of nineteen centuries. They rather, by 
criticism, strip from the dogmas the filthy rags of traditionalism in 
order to clothe them in the shining raiment of history. 

Nothing substantial of all the achievements of Christian history 
will be lost in this reconstruction of theology which has been under- 
taken by liberal theologians. Ere long they will accomplish their 
task, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. But until that time 
the alienation between the Church and modern thought will continue. 
It will probably increase in the United States of America, rather than 
diminish, through the present generation. But early in the next 
century we may hope that a new theology will advance to the front 
of human learning and will become once more the mother and queen 
of all truth. 

(2) The Church has lost the confidence of the people in its author- 
ity as a divine institution. The Church is a divine institution in the 
midst of the world, with a ministry commissioned by Christ and 
sacraments appointed by Christ. The Church is the kingdom of 
Christ to which all who seek His salvation and recognize Him as Lord 
and Saviour should belong. The Church and Christianity ought to 
be co-extensive. But the Church impaired its authority when the 
Greek, Roman and Oriental churches divided into hostile camps. It 
shattered its authority when in Western Europe it broke into a num- 
ber of national churches. Its authority was well-nigh ruined when 
the national churches of Great Britain were confronted with large 
numbers of non-conforming sects. In the United States of America 
nearly all the forms of Christianity exist side by side and lead inde- 
pendent lives. ‘Where in all these heterogeneous forms of Christi- 
anity shall we find the divine institution of the Church and the 
authority with which the Church was endowed by Christ? The ex- 
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clusive claims of the Roman church amount to little in the face of the 
historic and aggressive Protestantism. The exclusive claims of any 
one of the national churches receive little attention in the face of those 
of other national churches of equal antiquity and of similar historic 
and legal rights. Shall we recognize a divine authority in all the 
varied forms of historic Christianity, or shall we deny it to them all? 

It is not strange that a large mass of people deny that there is 
any divine authority in any of these forms of Christianity. Eccle- 
siastical authority has been so often abused in the history of the 
Protestant churches no less than of the Roman church, in the interests 
of tyranny, injustice and wrong, that men are tempted to deny that 
there can be any divine authority in such ecclesiastical organizations. 
They say, “ What evidence do these churches give that they acted 
under the influence of 'God’s Holy Spirit and under the superinten- 
dence of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of men? Judge them by their 
fruits! The ecclesiastics have exhibited little if any of the Christ- 
like spirit and character. They have not acted like men under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit. Their claims to divine authority must 
be spurious claims. They do not sustain the test given us by Christ 
and His apostles. There is no divine authority in any of these 
churches.” This is the thinking of large masses of people at the 
present time. Therefore they either absent themselves from the 
churches, or attend their services occasionally, without compromising 
themselves with them by membership or communion. 

In the seventeenth century all the denominations claimed divine 
right for their forms of government. But the Protestant denomina- 
tions have in the main abandoned the theory that their types of 
church government are chartered in the New Testament, and there- 
fore they seek historic right. Those who, like the Roman Catholics 
and Anglo-Catholics, find a divine right in the Church itself, still 
hold to the divine right of the Episcopal and Papal forms of church 
government. But those who limit the divine right to the prescriptions 
of Holy Scripture are obliged to abandon the divine right of their 
respective forms of government. With the weakening of the sense 
of the divine right of church government, the divine right of church 
discipline and of the ministry and of the sacraments also gradually 
disappears. As a sign of the times, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian church in the United States of America in this year 
1893 declared it to be heterodox to say that “the Church is a great 
fountain of divine authority” and virtually assumed the position 
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that the Presbyterian church is nothing more than a voluntary 
society, a religious club, in which the supreme obligation is in the 
contract assumed by the vow of subscription at ordination. Those 
who hold to such a theory of the Church have themselves abandoned 
the doctrine that the Church has authority as a divine institution; 
and they cannot very long hold this position without undermining 
and destroying confidence in the validity of the Presbyterian min- 
istry and of Presbyterian sacraments. 

The Salvation Army is one of the most aggressive forms, if not 
the most aggressive form, of modern Christianity. It has discarded 
the Church form of Christianity altogether and adopted the Army 
form as that best suited for the propagation of Christianity. It is 
possible that still other such forms may be assumed by devout men 
and women who have lost confidence in the Church as a divine in- 
stitution and who think that by divesting Christianity of the forms 
of the Church, they may make it more fruitful. It is quite evident 
to anyone who knows the Salvation Army, that the officers hold up 
the Christlike life and the indwelling of the Holy Spirit as the chief 
attainments of Christian men and women. It may be that the Army 
form may result in another variety of the Church form of Christianity, 
or it may be that this form, like that assumed by the Friends in the 
seventeenth century, will be a temporary refuge for a more devout 
and aggressive type of Christianity; or like the monastic orders, it 
may become an auxiliary to the Church. 

Confidence in the divine authority of the Church as a divine 
institution is a vanishing quantity in most Protestant communities; 
but it is all the more powerful in the Episcopal churches through the 
potent influence of the Anglo-Catholic movement; and also in the 
Roman Catholic church. Those denominations which hold to their 
faith in the Church as a divine institution are certain to gain in the 
number of their adherents, while those denominations which have 
lost their faith in the Church as a divine institution will certainly 
lose the confidence of those who now adhere to them; for no Church 
can have any permanent life which does not recognize the activity of 
the divine Spirit working in its institutions, and of the headship of 
Jesus Christ over all its agencies. 

The denominations of Christians are in fact losing the confidence 
of Christian people. The people change from one denomination to 
another with the utmost ease, usually on the simple ground of prefer- 
ence for the pastor, and they trouble themselves but little what the 
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denomination may be. In the same family, brothers and sisters will 
be members of several different denominations. If the minister suits 
them they attend his church; if there is no minister in their neigh- 
borhood who suits them, they absent themselves from church. They 
no longer feel under any obligation to sustain any particular denom- 
ination or any special congregation. And yet these people are easily 
reached. A Christian minister has no difficulty in enlisting them in 
some form of Christian work and in winning their allegiance to any 
aggressive Christlike enterprise. 

There is a profound dissatisfaction among the masses of the 
people with regard to the government and discipline of the churches. 
This dissatisfaction will continue and increase until something better 
is evolved out of the present condition of things. It matters little 
what the form of government may be. In Episcopal churches it is 
the bishop who has to bear the blame; in Presbyterian churches it is 
the Presbytery or the General Assembly; in Congregational churches 
the deacons are said to be at fault. The ecclesiastical denominations 
in the United States are too much involved in traditional usages of 
former centuries; they do not win the confidence of the people in 
the propriety of their government and discipline, or in their justice 
and right. Out of this complexity, liberal men in all denominations 
are earnestly seeking something to which all may agree, or are try- 
ing, in the words of Richard Baxter, to “select out of all the best 
part and leave the worst,” with the hope that they will thereby attain 


“ 


at once “ the most desirable [and ancient] form of government.” 

The Christian Church has made no substantial mistake in the 
evolution of its institutions. The mistakes have been made in those 
things which are formal and circumstantial. If these mistakes can 
be detected and removed and the lines of development, defined in 
the past, be still further advanced, the denominations may be com- 
pacted into a form of church government and discipline that will 
satisfy the yearnings of all Christlike men and women; and a united, 
aggressive Church will once more win confidence as a divine institu- 
tion endowed with divine authority. 

(3) The Church has lost the confidence of the people in its sanc- 
tity. One of the most essential attributes of the Church is its sanctity. 
It is the holy catholic Church. If the Church is the bride of Christ, 
she ought to be without spot or blemish or any such thing. Mirrored 
in her institutions, the life and character of Jesus ought always to be 
clearly seen. Ifthe Church is the body of Christ, every movement 
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of the Church ought to be a Christlike movement, every activity a 
Christlike activity. His mission should be her mission; His life her 
life; His character her character. How far below this ideal is the 
Church of history! How inferior the Church of the present day is, 
when compared with the Church in its heroic periods! Is self-sacri- 
fice or self-aggrandizement the law of the Church? Are ecclesiastics 
the servants of all, or do they strive to lord it over all? Do dogma- 
ticians seek the truth of God or the propagation of their systems? 
Is the gospel preached to the poor or to the rich? Where do we 
find the Church at work—among the suffering and dying, or among 
the prosperous and the comfortable? Where do we find the great 
preachers, the great church-buildings, the great expenditure of Chris- 





tian men and money—among the toiling masses of the people, or 
among the comfortable and well-to-do? Such questions as these, 
honestly answered, determine how far the Church of our day is 
Christlike and to what extent she follows the Christ in self-denial 
and self-sacrifice. Doubtless there are as noble examples of self- 
sacrificing ministry now as there ever were before in Christian 
history. There are many philanthropists who have consecrated their 
wealth to Christ and His kingdom. There are many men and 
women who spend themselves in the Redeemer’s service. But how 
is it with the churches as denominations? What is the opinion 
formed of the Church by the masses? There can be little doubt 
that to a great extent these have lost confidence in the Church as 
a holy Christlike institution. There are several reasons for this 
state of affairs. 

(a) The Protestant churches have insisted upon justification by 
faith as necessary to salvation, and the Methodists and evangelicals 
have urged the experience of regeneration. They have not made the 
mistake of some radical Lutherans, that good works were hurtful to 
salvation, but they have depreciated good works, sanctification and 
personal holiness in the chain of salvation. They have recognized 
their importance, but they have not taught them as essential to a full 
salvation. They have looked for sanctification at the hour of death 
as a magical transformation. They have not earnestly and eagerly 
sought it in this life. The Roman Catholics have held forth the 
counsels of Christian perfection for the attainment of a chosen few 
who are called to be saints, and so far have maintained a higher 
ethical standard than Protestantism; but the Roman church as a 
body has been content with a ceremonial sanctity. The churches 
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have not made Christlikeness their shining mark. The mind of 
Christ has not been their mind; His ways their ways. Therefore 
the Church has not in any great measure presented itself to the 
people as holy in Christlike words and deeds. She has sought more 
her own advancement in numbers, in wealth and in influence, than 
the salvation of poor, weak and outcast men and women. Her 
ministers and her adherents have not won men and women from sin 
to holiness by their example. Church membership, subscription to 
- creeds, conformity to doctrines, liturgies and ceremonies, the observ- 
ance of religious customs and sacred days, have been made of more 
importance than repentance, good deeds, and Christlike lives. 

This is a practical age. The Church is judged by its fruits, 
and if it does not make men holier and happier it is not greatly 
valued by practical men. So long as churchmen are little if any 
better than men who are not churchmen, these can hardly be severely 
blamed if they do not see any very great advantages in church 
membership. 

(b) The churches have been slow to engage in Christian work. 
Almost all the great Christian enterprises of modern times have been 
undertaken by consecrated men and women outside the Church and 
often in spite of the opposition of ministers and other ecclesiastical 
authorities. The Young Men’s Christian Association, the Society 
of Christian Endeavor, and many other organizations of a similar 
character, are potent energies of Christianity outside the Church, 
although conducted by Christian people. If so much of the work of 
Christ may be carried on outside the Church, why not more? May 
not the Church after all be an effete institution, very useful indeed 
in the olden time but of no practical importance in our time? Pos- 
sibly it is the design of Providence that the church form of Christi- 
anity should be thrown aside, and Christianity in new and more 
modern forms may increase its usefulness and become more Christ- 
like. Other forms and institutions may do its work more economi- 
cally and more efficiently. Such is the opinion of not a few earnest 
Christian people in our times whose hearts are inflamed with zeal 
for Christian work, but who are chilled by the cool inertia of 
reactionary ministers and grieved to the soul by the self-satisfied 
conservatism of the churches. 

Christian women are seeking wider fields of Christian usefulness. 
They have been admitted to many departments of business-life, to 
the professions of teaching, law and medicine. They crave a place 
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in the Christian ministry. Modestly they desire some sphere in 
which they may actively serve their Master. There has been an 
earnest effort to revive the order of deaconesses. And yet the 
Presbyterian church of the United States of America and several 
other denominations refuse to have them and insist upon the silence 
of women in their churches. Other denominations in a cautious way 
are preparing for the ministrations of deaconesses. Few are they 
who see what a mighty transformation will take place when woman 
enters with all her energies of Christian love into the field of aggres- 
sive Christlike service. Multitudes of Christian women are doing 
Christian work outside the churches such as they are not allowed at 
the present time to do within the churches. Many Christian women 
are thronging into the Salvation Army and into the numerous 
modern sects and religious and benevolent societies which give them 


ee 


full scope for their activities. 

This, then, is the strange situation in modern Protestantism. The 
churches are engaged chiefly in the conservative work of caring for 
the regular worship of the congregations at the stated times, in pro- 
viding for the various needs of the social and religious societies 
which have volunteered to worship together under pastors of their 
own choice. But the aggressive work of Christianity is done very 
largely outside the churches and apart from the churches. This does 
not tend to reconcile the people and the Church, for the churches are 
not churches of the people: they are churches of select religious 
societies from which the people as such are excluded, save so far as 
they may comply with the social and religious, doctrinal and ecclesi- 
astical, ceremonial and liturgical terms of communion. 

(c) The Church has limited its conception of salvation too much 
to the future life. It has not comprehended the length and breadth 
of the salvation taught by Jesus Christ. The poor, the sick, the 
suffering and the dying need a salvation that relieves their physical 
maladies. Christians have undoubtedly in all ages, in a measure, 
established hospitals, infirmaries, institutions for the relief of the 
poor. But this has been sporadic and occasional, rather than as an 
integral part of the salvation preached and practised by the Church. 
The toiling masses in our age are no worse off than were those of 
other ages. But they think that they are more miserable. And 
they are more miserable for they have learned that they are capable 
of better things, and they are yearning for better things. They are 
anxiously looking for a Saviour who will redeem them from their 
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misery. Jesus Christ is that Saviour. His Church should bear 
them the glad tidings of that salvation. The Church may not work 
miracles as He did, but the Church may and ought to do greater 
things than the miracles of Christ and His apostles by applying all 
the resources of modern science and modern methods for the relief 
of the poverty and the sufferings of men. 

In this respect the advocates of Faith Cure and Christian Science 
have, if we understand them aright, grasped an important principle, 
and on this account are engaged in an active, zealous propaganda in 
which many devout men and women share. There can be no doubt 
that the salvation of Jesus Christ is a salvation from all sin and all 
misery, and that as Jesus removed bodily maladies, so His Church 
should aim to do the same. Prayers for the recovery of the sick 
and the dying should be offered in faith and holy love. The relig- 
ious and the moral should always accompany the material and the 
physical remedies. Science and faith should be the sisterly hand- 
maids at every bed of suffering. Science without faith may heal a 
wound that a diseased soul may cause to break forth with increased 
peril. Faith without science may lift the soul heavenward only to 
see it dragged down to earth by a diseased body. Faith is a heavenly 
help to science in times of difficulty and doubt, where recovery 
depends upon the state of the soul fully as much as upon the recu- 
perative energies of the body. 

The Church is called upon to consider and to solve the great 
social, industrial and sanitary problems of our times. The Church 
has lost the confidence of the toiling and suffering masses by neg- 
lecting these problems. Too often the Church has thoughtlessly 
espoused the side of the privileged classes over against the masses 
of the people. The toiling masses find in their social clubs and fra- 
ternal unions that which the Church neglects or declines to give them. 
If the churches have become social and religious clubs for the privi- 
leged classes, why should not the masses have their clubs in which 
the exercise of brotherly love and mutual helpfulness may give ex- 
pression to their religious instincts? Many earnest Christian workers 
have apprehended the seriousness of the situation and have seen in a 
measure the methods of reform. College and University settlements 
have been established outside the Church. Undenominational missions 
have been organized in which agencies unknown to church establish- 
ments are employed. Churches for the people have been founded 
which have become hives of religious activity. These are, however, 
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occasional and sporadic efforts, at present. They open up immense 
reaches of Christian activity in the future. The churches as denomi- 
nations have not yet taken any great interestinthem. The future will 
show whether the denominations will undertake this work in a broad, 
comprehensive and thorough-going manner; or whether this also 
must be given over to new agencies outside the churches. It re- 
mains to be seen in the immediate future whether a new denomination 
of Christians will spring into existence to be the church of the 
people, or whether the alienation of Church and people is still further 
to increase, while the people solve their religious and social difficul- 
ties without the aid of the churches. 


Some of the reasons have been presented for the alienation exist- 
ing between Church and people in Christian lands at the present 
time. Doubtless others and better ones might be given by those 
who are engaged in the newer enterprises designed to overcome the 
difficulties adduced. One thing is evident to all who consider atten- 
tively the present distressing situation. Denominationalism is the 
vreat sin and curse of the modern Church. - Denominationalism is 
responsible for the elaborate systems of belief which are paraded as 
the banners of orthodoxy and which by their contentions impair the 
teaching function of the Church and destroy the confidence of the 
people in its possession of the truth of God. Denominationalism is 
responsible for all those variations of church government and dis- 
cipline, for all those historical tyrannies and wrongs, which have 
undermined the faith of the people in the divine authority of such 
imperious, self-complacent and mutually exclusive ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions. Denominationalism is responsible for all that waste of 
men and means, all those unholy jealousies and frictions, all that 
absorption in external, formal and circumstantial things, which dis- 
turb the moral development of the individual and the ethical advance- 
ment of the community, and especially retard the great evangelistic 
and reformatory enterprises at home and abroad. 

Liberal men in all the denominations, holy men and women in all 
religious agencies, have set their minds and hearts upon the removal 
of these hindrances to the progress of the kingdom of God. The 
denominations have accomplished their historic task. There is no 
longer any sufficient reason for their continued existence. They 
should yield their life and their experience to a more comprehensive 
and more efficient church plan, one that will embrace all that is best 
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in each, combining the executive bishop with the legislative presby- 
tery and the electing people in one comprehensive organization, in 
which every form of tyranny, injustice and wrong will be stayed by 
wholesome checks and balances, in which the official doctrine will be 
reduced to the simple sentences of the universal catholic faith, and 
in which conformity to Jesus Christ in character and service will be 
regarded as of vastly more importance than conformity to doctrine, 
discipline, or ceremonial. Then we may hope that the Church will 
have regained the confidence of the people in her divine authority, 
sanctity and catholicity. 

C. A. Briggs. 





MODERN SCEPTICISM AND ETHICAL CULTURE. 


Ir is the object of these pages to give a brief account of the aims 
and purposes, more particularly of the American societies for ethical 
culture, and of their relation to modern religious tendencies. Their 
general aim, as the name indicates, is simply ethical culture; neither 
more nor less. The term “ ethical” was chosen in place of “ moral” 
on the ground that “ moral” connotes rather the external side of con- 
duct, the conformity of actions to the standard of the moral law, 
while “ethical” refers more to the inner side of conduct, to the 
motives from which alone right acts derive their worth, to the source 
in the character from which right motives flow. It is, of course, the 
object of the ethical societies to promote both the good act and the 
good motive. There is at the outset an objection which has fre- 
quently been stated and requires to be met. What need can there 
be, it is asked, of a new association for the object mentioned? Is 
not every church a society for ethical culture? Is there any neces- 
sity for an ethical movement outside the churches? Nay, is it not a 
waste of effort to attempt to do on the outside that which can be 
done within with far greater efficacy and more lasting results? 

To this objection we are bound to answer in the first place that 
there are many thousands and tens of thousands of men and women 
at the present day, whom the Church for one reason or another does 
not reach, on whom the teachings of religion have lost their hold. 
And in this class of persons are included not only many eminent 
professors of science, many leading writers and artists, many of those 
practical men who have achieved commanding success in commercial 
and industrial pursuits, but multitudes of the working-class, espe- 
cially in our large cities. It has long ceased to be true that religious 
indifference is confined to the so-called upper class. It has gained 


ground and is daily gaining more and more ground among the people 
generally. The times have mightily changed since Goethe wrote his 
famous aphorism, “ He who has science and art has religion; he who 
has not these two—let him have religion.” Even the first of his 
two statements is true only of the select few among the followers of 
science and art, of those rare personalities to whom the love of truth 
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and beauty has become an overmastering passion. The great major- 
ity of so-called scientists and artists are mere craftsmen, devoid of 
all high idealism, and derive no religious equivalents from their daily 
work. The second of his statements, whereby he remits those who 
have not science and art to the care of the churches, has even toa 
greater extent lost its point. 

Whatever may have been the situation half-a-century ago when 
Goethe wrote, to-day a wave of sceptical opinion is passing over the 
masses of the people in all civilized countries, so that the number is 
exceedingly large of those who neither have the idealism of science 
and art to support them, nor are willing or able to accept the current 
creeds, and who are therefore allowed simply to drift as best they 
may, wholly uncared for on the moral or spiritual side of their natures. 
The question therefore arises, and it is one which cannot be shirked 
in view of the moral dangers with which we are threatened, in view, 
for instance, of the alarming progress of the divorce movement, in 
view of the growing corruption of our politics, in view of the ever- 
increasing unrest and discontent of the laboring classes which it will 
tax the moral forces of society to the utmost to appease,—the ques- 
tion arises whether some effort should not be made to build up the 
moral life of those whom the Church has ceased to influence, to 
develop the moral instincts of children, to fortify the character of 
the young against the temptations of intemperance and licentiousness, 
to cherish the love of justice and the capacity of self-sacrifice. 

Now if the acceptance of a creed were an indispensable condition 
of the moral life, the problem of reaching the unchurched could not 


be solved. For it is precisely the acceptance of the current creeds 
that has become impossible to many honest thinkers. And if moral- 
ity and religious belief must stand and fall together, then the outlook 
into the moral future of the human race would be dark indeed. But 
it is at this point that the Ethical Societies have taken a new de- 
parture. The gospel which they preach is essentially this: that the 
good life is possible to all without the previous acceptance of any 


creed, irrespective of religious opinion or philosophic theory; that 
the way of righteousness is open and can be entered directly without 
a previous detour through the land of faith or philosophy. The 
word “ righteousness” acquires in the Ethical Societies the supreme 
place. It is written in our Holy of Holies. It is pronounced with 
reverence and piety; it is the best thing in the world we know of. 

This does not imply that belief in God or in Christisdenied. The 
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Ethical Societies are not societies of free-thinkers or agnostics. Many 
who belong to us are radicals and agnostics, but others are ardent 
theists. We think that we have found a new bond of fellowship, a 
new common ground upon which agnostics and theists and good men 
of all shades of belief and opinion can stand together; it is the com- 
mon pursuit of righteousness, the supreme desire to see righteousness 
flourish on earth. But for those of us who have deep religious emo- 
tions, whose religious needs and aspirations are keen, the question of 
precedence as between religion and morality has been settled in a new 
way. Hitherto the opinion has prevailed that morality is the corol- 
lary of religion. Our own conviction is the very opposite, viz., that 
moral truth is the main proposition from which religious belief, if 
deduced at all, must follow as the corollary. Our conviction is that 


in proportion as a man becomes morally regenerate will he be open 


to the impression and influence of spiritual truth; that moral regener- 
ation must come first, and spiritual insight will come afterward, as it 
is written, “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
First purity of heart, then the Divine vision. The aim of the ethical 
movement, therefore, is moral regeneration—regeneration of the in- 
dividual, and of human society as a whole. 

The phrase, “ mere morality,” is often heard nowadays, and is 
commonly pronounced with a somewhat contemptuous accent, as if 
morality pure and simple were a poor and impotent thing. But to 
couple the belittling adjective “mere” with “morality” seems un- 
warranted, nay blasphemous. One might as well speak to the lover 
of mere love, to the benevolent of mere charity, to the lover of his 
country of mere patriotism, and yet all these—patriotism, love and 
charity—are but isolated rays of the sun of Righteousness, which in 
the fulness of its light is more than they. And it may be stated as 
a fact that to many of those who have joined the Ethical Societies, 
this gospel of righteousness has become a veritable salvation. There 
was a time when their life seemed utterly dark and desolate. 
Through no fault of their own, the faith which had been transmitted 
to them at their mother’s knee had became uncertain; corroding 
doubt had attacked their most cherished beliefs, and in the bitterness 
and anguish of the inner struggle which they underwent it seemed to 
them that the world was emptied of all that is most sacred, and that 
life was robbed of all that gives it worth and meaning. But as a star 
in the night, there rose above their heads the star of duty, and as 
the dawn of day there came into their hearts the conviction that what- 
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ever else might go, something infinitely precious and sacred remains, 
something which they could not lose: they felt that the distinction 
between the better and the baser life remains, and that they could 
lead the better life if they only would, and that even in the attempt 
to do so there is inspiration and support and solace. Though the 
waters of scepticism might sweep away the whole superstructure of 
religious belief, the Rock of Righteousness remained upon which they 
could build up their lives anew. 

But, it may be asked, what leverage is at our command, to what 
motives can we appeal to rouse men from their inertia, and lead them 
to the pursuit of the moral goal? Savonarola, in one of those power- 
ful sermons of his, the echoes of which have reverberated through 
the centuries, puts the question why it is that men choose the life of 
pleasure and worldly advantage rather than the good life, which on 
its own account is so much to be preferred; and he answers by saying 
that “their eyes are blinded by the mists of the world so that they 
cannot see the good life in all its beauty.” Could they do so, it 
would exercise upon them an irresistible attraction. In this state- 
ment is indicated the method of propaganda which every moral move- 
ment must use. The thing to do is for the teachers, the leaders, to 
see clearly the scheme of right living and to make others see it, to 
be aglow with moral passion, and to kindle in others the same fire; 
to be in earnest, and to infect others with their earnestness. Just as 
the teacher of art educates pupils and trains up artists by first himself 
seeing the hidden Beautiful and then helping others to see it, nay, 
so enhancing their faculty that they may see perhaps far more than 


he does: so the moral teacher gains adherents and wins acceptance for 


his teachings by first seeing fine shades of right and wrong, which 
perhaps escape the common eye, and possibilities of concord and co- 
operation among men which transcend the common hope, and then 
making others see what he sees. All the great moral movements of 
the world have radiated from great personalities. Christianity was 
built on the personality of Jesus. The creed-makers came afterward, 
and they did not altogether improve on what they found before them. 
Doubtless the gift of moral vision is unequally distributed. The 
few who have possessed it to a paramount degree have become the 
world’s great prophets and leaders. But the method of the supreme 
masters should be followed by the humblest of their successors, and 
it is as true to-day as in the days of Isaiah and of Jesus, that by as 
much as a man sees, by so much will he influence. 
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What, then, is our attitude toward the churches? Certainly it 
is not unfriendly; and on the other hand, cheering words of recogni- 
tion and messages of Godspeed have come to us not infrequently 
from them. The ethical societies cover ground which the churches 
cannot cover. They are missionary societies of the moral life in 
partibus infidelium. But they aim also to be more than that. They 
hope to render a service to the Church itself, and as to the nature of 
this service a few words of explanation will now be necessary. 

The human mind cannot permanently abide in dualism. There 
lives in us an inextinguishable desire to bind together in unity our 
manifold experiences, to harmonize the world which we carry within 
us with the external world, the order of nature with the moral order. 
The demand for the reconciliation of Science and Religion is one 
that cannot be evaded, though the terms upon which the alliance 
shall be concluded may still for a long time to come be disputed. 
There was a time, indeed, when Science and Religion were completely 
at one. Science and Theology were married—Theology was the 
husband, Science the wife. But the union was an imperfect one 
because not founded on the recognition of the equal rights of the 
spouses. “The man was the head of the woman,” Science was sub- 
ordinate to and oppressed by Theology. The change for the better 
did not come till the independence of Science was recognized, till 
she was left free to follow her own course, to seek truth wherever 
she might find it without being hampered by the requirement, pre- 
maturely imposed, of bringing her truths into accord with truths of 
a wholly different kind. And not only Science but Religion event- 
ually gained by the change. The picture of the universe as it is 
unfolded to us by modern science is infinitely grander than that with 
which our pre-scientific ancestors were acquainted, and the conception 
of the Divine economy as entertained by modern religious thinkers 
has proportionately gained in sublimity and depth. 

It would seem that a like state of things should now be brought 
about between religion and moral science. Moral teaching has been 


in the past and still is almost exclusively in the hands of theologians. 


The leading interest of these teachers, however, lies in the realm of 

doctrine, and they have had, as a rule, no special training for the 

scientific study of the subject of ethics. The consequence has been 

that the progress of moral science, like that of the natural sciences 

under similar circumstances, has been greatly retarded. It is true 

that ever since the Revival of Learning, philosophy has sought to 
25 
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wrest the field of morals from the control of theology and annex it to 
her own domain, and various imposing ethical systems have been 
erected on purely metaphysical foundations. But then the influence 
of philosophy on ethics is closely akin to that of religion. This in- 
fluence is both good and bad. It is, on the one hand, the great 
value of formulas in general that they help us to see more clearly the 
facts which comport with them, and from this point of view the 
formulas of religion and philosophy have not been devoid of the 
greatest usefulness. There is perhaps no metaphysical system of 
ethics, no religious creed, that has not brought more clearly into 
view, or set into a brighter illumination, certain aspects of the moral 
life that had been less clearly apprehended before, or wholly ignored. 
But, on the other hand, it is the vice of all formulas, whether relig 
ious or philosophical, that they tend to shut out from view certain 
other facts, certain aspects which do not fit into a formula, and 
therefore it is equally true to say that there has never been a philo 
sophical system or a religious creed which has done justice to the 
moral life as a whole. What we need is that there should be in 
ethics the same relations between formulas and facts that already pre- 
vail in the other sciences. 

Facts now are everywhere in the foreground, are observed and 
recorded with the utmost precision, and theories are treated as so 
many handles by which phenomena may be seized, and the uniform- 
ities subsisting among them apprehended. Theories are made tribu- 


tary to the explanation of facts, facts are no longer impressed into 
the service of theories. There is hardly a single generalization of 
science, however widely accepted, that has entirely stripped off its 


hypothetical character. There is not a single scientific formula 
which the investigators of nature are not ready to lay aside if new 
facts should come into view which its terms do not cover. The one 
animating impulse of a scientific research is the desire to ascertain 
the truth. In like manner, the one determining motive of ethics 
should be the desire to promote the knowledge and the practice of 
the Right, and all religious and philosophical formulas should be 
tested by their ability to subserve this end. It is taking a false atti- 
tude to start with the assumption that any system of ethics is a per- 
fect system, from which nothing may be subtracted and to which 
nothing requires to be added. 

There is no doubt that all philosophies and all the great religions 
have contributed, though in unequal degrees, to the advancement of 
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ethical thought and practice. But it is equally certain that the 
whole truth in the sphere of ethics has never yet been uttered, that 
we are still at the “ 
of mankind, far from being complete, has only begun. The actual 
phenomena of the moral life have by no means been explored as they 
should be. The evolution of conscience among mankind generally has 
only begun to attract attention. The development of conscience in the 
young is little known. The scientific study of character which Mill 
proposed has remained a desideratum to this day ; and yet there is noth- 


cockcrow of civilization,” that the moral evolution 


ing more evident than that if we wish to form and reform human char- 
acter, we ought to know a great deal more than we do about the 
material we are trying to shape. Then again the practical problems 
of ethics have not received the attention they deserved, such ques- 
tions, for instance, as those of the hygiene of the passions, the best 
methods for the training of the will, and again, beyond these, the 
larger problems that affect the welfare of society as a whole, the 
problem of justice as between the social classes, the problem of the 
moral functions of the state, and the like. In regard to all these 
matters, there still exists the greatest uncertainty, the most deplora- 
ble confusion of thought. The general commandments of religion, 
such as “ Love one another,” the abstract formulas of philosophy, do 
not serve us when standing face to face with these specific problems; 
and yet, if moral science is to have any value, it must help us by 
unravelling precisely such knots as these. It must prove its value 
by giving us more specific guidance. 

There is ample occasion, therefore, for ethical culture work out- 
side the churches. There is room for teachers and preachers and 
societies that will make a specialty of ethics apart from religion. 
The principle of the division of labor or of the specialization of effort 
which has been applied with the most salutary results in all branches 
of knowledge, and in all departments of practical life, should also be 
applied to the cultivation of religion and morality, and when applied 
will no doubt prove advantageous to both. The.Church indeed will 
not forego its time-honored privilege of directing the conscience of 
mankind, but neither is there any reason why the Church should 


object to seeing new opportunities of moral study and moral training 
created outside its boundaries. On the contrary, the Church should, 
and no doubt will, joyfully assimilate and adapt to its own uses 


whatever fruits meet for acceptance these new opportunities may call 
forth, and the results of ethical science will, in the end, conduce 
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even more powerfully than those of natural science to clarify, refine 
and exalt the religious conceptions of mankind. 

Ethical culture has sometimes been compared to horticulture, and 
the comparison is not inappropriate. As the interest of the skilful 
gardener is centred in his plants and not on plants in general, so the 
ethical society is interested primarily in improving the moral life of 
those who belong to it. The regeneration of humanity as an aim is 
not forgotten, but chief attention is given to regenerating that section 
of humanity which the ethical society can reach. As the gardener 
seeks to discover what soil is best and what environment most favor- 
able for his plants, so an ethical society seeks to discover the condi- 
tions under which the different species of human plants will best 
unfold. The aim in either case is definite. But by as much as the 
beauty of holiness transcends the beauty of flowers, by so much does 
the task of developing into the perfect stature of manhood and 
womanhood transcend in dignity and in the sacred feelings with 
which it is associated, every other merely secular pursuit. 

In accordance with these views, the Ethical Societies have devoted 
themselves largely, and from the outset, to the business of education. 
The best Sunday-school teachers of the country are keenly alive to 
the defects of Sunday-school teaching as it is commonly carried on. 
To correct these defects, to devise a scheme of moral education for 
children, based on rational, pedagogical principles in harmony with 
the tendency of the New Education, has been a prime object. Then, 
too, school education in general has received special attention. It 
has been felt that the whole school and the atmosphere of every class- 
room should be permeated by the ethical spirit, that not alone the 
moral lessons proper, but the history lessons, the literature lessons, 
the discipline and government of the school, should have the ethica 
accent. Above all, it is believed that the school does not fulfil it 
true mission unless individualization in teaching is carried to a f: 
greater extent than has been customary: and to this end, in tli 
school conducted under the auspices of the ethical society in the city 
of New York, new branches have been introduced, such as manual 
training; and increased stress has been laid upon the teaching of art 
and elementary science, with a view of affording increased facilities 
for testing the natural bent of every pupil, and of educating him 
along the lines which Nature seems to have marked out for him. 
The Ethical Societies have realized from the beginning that the eleva- 


tion of the working-class is the one great moral problem of our age, 
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and have endeavored in various ways to contribute their mite toward 
its solution. 

It remains to call attention to one other point. The ethical 
movement, in this like the Church, furnishes employment to a great 
diversity of talents. It requires the services oi teachers of children, 
college professors, journalists, platform lecturers; of persons who 
charge themselves with the moral analogue of the “cure of souls” ; 
and of preachers—preachers of righteousness. The last category es- 
pecially offers a new field and opportunity to earnest and gifted men 
and women, who are now being deflected from their natural vocations. 
There are not a few students in the upper classes of our colleges and 
in theological seminaries, who feel what is termed a call for the min- 
istry, who desire nothing so much as to be the moral helpers of their 
fellow-men in the peculiar way possible to the preacher, and who yet 
are deterred from choosing this career, and finally enter into other 
callings for which they are not half so well fitted and where they 
achieve but a meagre success, either because of intellectual difficul- 
ties besetting the doctrines they are required to accept, or because, 
though faith is not wanting, they feel themselves to be still in the 


process of intellectual development, and do not wish to be pledged 


and bound to the articles of a creed which they are well aware they 


may outgrow later on. ‘To such persons, the vocation of the ethical 
preacher affords a clear and admirable escape from their difficulties. 

In this vocation they can become the moral helpers of others. 
They can take hold of the world’s woes and wrongs and strive to alle- 
viate and redress them; they can become soldiers of the light battling 
for the cause of truth and justice. Whatever their present religious 
beliefs may be, they are not required to deny or to hide them. They 
have full liberty to express on ethical platforms the convictions which 
they hold most dear and sacred. But at the same time there is no 
mortgage upon their future thought, there is no fetter to hold back 
their mental pace. As their intellectual horizon widens their thought 
is free to expand, and to assimilate every new truth of which they 
may become cognizant. They are pledged to nothing except to 
promote, with all the power of brain and heart, the end of right living 
among mankind; and this is an end, the certainty of which to an 
honest nature can never become “ clouded with a doubt.” 


FELIX ADLER. 





THE DAWN OF A NEW RELIGIOUS ERA. 


THE Parliament of Religions, which sat in Chicago from Septem- 
ber 11 to September 27, was a great surprise to the world. When 
the men who inaugurated it invited representatives of all the great 
religions of the earth to meet in conference, their plan was looked 
upon with misgiving, if not with ridicule. The feasibility and the 
advisability of their undertaking were doubted. The greatest and 
most powerful churches, it was said, would not be represented. The 
Vatican, for instance, regards the Roman Catholic church as the only 
soul-saving power, with exclusive authority to loose or bind. To 
allow a comparison between it and other churches on a footing of 
equality, to appeal to reason, to provoke and favor such an appeal, or 
to submit to a decision after argument, would be tantamount to the 
recognition of reason, or logic, or science, as a higher and the highest 
test of truth. Like reasons, it was thought, would more or less in- 
fluence other denominations, for almost all of them claim to be based 
upon a special divine revelation which is above argument, so as to 
render the mere doubt of it sin. 

In spite of all these doubts and fears, the Parliament of Religions 
was convened, and it proved an extraordinary success. The work 
grew rapidly under the hands of its promoters, so that the time orig- 
inally allotted to it had to be increased until it extended over seven- 
teen days. Although discussion had been excluded from the pro- 
gramme so as to avoid friction, it could not be entirely controlled. 
Nevertheless a good spirit presided over all the sessions, so that 
criticism promoted a closer agreement and united men of different 
faiths more strongly in bonds of mutual respect and toleration. The 
multitudes that filled the halls at the closing session were animated 
with a feeling that the Parliament had not lasted long enough, that 
a movement had been inaugurated which was as yet only a beginning 
that needed further development, and that we should stay and con 
tinue the work. 

All uncertainty as to the feasibility of the gathering vanished 
when the Roman Catholic church most cordially accepted the invita- 
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tion to take part. “ We, as the mother of all Christian churches,” 
said Bishop Keane, in his extemporaneous and unpublished farewell 
address, “ have a good right to be represented. Why should we not 
come?” And nearly all the other denominational representatives 
thought as he did. Whether or not it was consistent with traditional 
orthodoxy, they came none the less. So powerful was the desire for 
a religious union, representatives of the broadest as weil as of the 
narrowest views met in fraternal codperation on the same platform. 
You could see such an evangelist as Joseph Cook sitting by the side 
of liberal clergymen, such as Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chicago, and 
K. L. Rexford, of Boston. And these Christians again exchanged 
cordial greetings with the pagan Hindus and the atheistic Buddhists; 
an unprecedented spectacle ! 

And it was a spectacle in the literal sense of the word. In accord 
with American simplicity, the men of this country appeared in their 
everyday attire and our European guests wisely followed their ex- 
ample. Nevertheless, the sight was often picturesque. Cardinal 
Gibbons, when he delivered the prayer at the opening of the first 
public session, wore his official crimson robes. The prelates of the 
Greek Church, foremost among them the Most Rev. Dionysius Latas, 
Archbishop of Zante, looked very venerable in their sombre vestments 
and Greek cylindrical hats. The Shinto High Priest Shibata was 
dressed in a flowing garment of white, decorated with curious em- 
blems, and on his head was astrangely-shaped cap wrought apparently 
of black jet, from the top of which nodded mysteriously a feather- 
like ornament of unknown significance. Pung Quang Yu, a tall and 
stout man, an adherent of Confucius, and the authorized representative 
of the Celestial Empire, appeared in Chinese dress. There were pres- 
ent several Buddhist bishops of Japan, in dress which varied from 
violet to black. The turbaned Hindu monk, Swami Vivekandnda, 
in a long orange gown, who, as we were informed, lived in voluntary 
poverty so that as a rule he did not know where he would receive 
his next day’s meal; Dharmapala, the Ceylonese Buddhist, in his 
robe of white ;—these and many more were the exceedingly interest- 
ing men who appeared upon the stage and spoke their minds freely 
on subjects over which in former ages cruel wars were waged. Dif- 
ferences not only of religious opinions but also of races were repre- 
sented in the Congress. Bishop B. W. Arnett, of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, confessed that the brotherhood of man had 
for the first time been taken seriously. When introduced, he said, 
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“T am to represent the African, and have been invited to give color 
to the Parliament of Religions.” Interrupted by a storm of merri- 
ment, he continued, “But I think the Parliament is already very 
well colored, and if I have eyes, I think the color is this time in 
the majority.” 

The Parliament of Religions was, I repeat, a great spectacle; but 
it was more than that. There was a purport in it. It powerfully 
manifested the various religious yearnings of the human heart, and 
all these yearnings exhibited a longing for unity and mutual good 
understanding. How greatly they mistake who declare that mankind 
is drifting toward an irreligious future! It is true that people have 
become indifferent about theological subtleties, but they still remain 
and will remain under the sway of religion; and the churches are 
becoming more truly religious, as they are becoming less sectarian. 

There are two kinds of Christianity. One is love and charity; it 
wants the truth brought out and desires to see it practically applied 
in daily life. It is animated by the spirit of Jesus and tends to 
broaden the minds of men. The other is pervaded with exclusive- 
ness and bigotry. It does not aspire through Christ to the truth; 
but takes Christ, as tradition has shaped his life and doctrines, to be 
the truth itself. It naturally lacks charity and hinders the spiritual 
growth of men. The latter kind of Christianity has always been 
looked upon as the orthodox and the only true Christianity. It has 
been fortified by Bible passages, formulated in Quicunques, indorsed 


by decisions of ecumenical councils and by papal bulls. Tracts pri- 


vately distributed among the visitors to the Congress contained quota- 
tions such as, “ Though we or an angel from heaven preach any other 
Gospel unto you than that we have preached unto you, let him be 
accursed”; and “ He that believeth not shall be condemned.” 

There were a few voices heard at the Parliament of Religions 
which breathed this narrow and so-called orthodox Christianity, but 
they could hardly be regarded as characterizing the spirit of the 
whole enterprise. They really served as a contrast by which the 
tolerant principles of our Oriental guests shone the more brightly. 
“The Hindu fanatic,” said Vivekanénda, “burns himself on the 
pyre, but he never lights the fagots of an Inquisition”; anu we were 
told that Buddha said to his disciples, “I forbid you to believe any- 
thing simply because I said it.” Even Mohammedanism, generally 
supposed to be the most authoritative of all religions, appeared mild 
and rational as explained by Mr. Webb. At one of the meetings 
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a prayer was offered for those blind heathen who attended the Con- 
gress, that God might have mercy on them and open their eyes, so 
that they would see their own errors and accept the truth of Chris- 
tianity; but the prayer found an echo neither in the hearts of our 
foreign guests nor among the men who had convened the Congress 
nor among the audience who listened to the prayer. Far from being 
converted, the heathen delegates took the opportunity of denouncing 
Christian missionaries for their supercilious attitude and for making 
unessential things essential. For instance, the missionaries, they 
said, demand that the Hindus abolish caste, and treat the refusal to 
eat meat as a pagan prejudice, so that in the Hindu mind “ Christian” 
has come to mean “carnivorous.” B. Nagarkar, of Bombay, ex- 
pressed himself more guardedly. Said he— 


“Sad will be the day for India when Christian missionaries cease to come ; 
for we have much to learn about Christ and Christian civilization. They do 
some good work. But if converts are the measure of their success, we have to 
say that their work is a failure. Little do you dream that your money is ex- 
pended in spreading abroad nothing but Christian dogmatism, Christian bigotry, 
Christian pride, and Christian exclusiveness. I entreat you to expend one-tenth 
only of your vast sacrifices in sending out to our country unsectarian, broad 
missionaries who will devote their energy to educating our men and women. 
Educated men will understand Christ better than those whom you convert to the 
narrow creed of some cant Christianity.” 


The severest rebuke came from the lips of the representative 
of Jainism, and from the monk Vivekananda. The latter denounced 
Christian missionaries for offering stones instead of bread. They 
build churches, he said, and preach sectarian creeds which bene- 
fit no one. They despise the sacred traditions of the Hindu, the 
profundity of which they are unable to fathom; and, he added, 
“What shall we think of a religion whose missionaries distribute food 
in a famine to the starving people on the condition of conversion?” 
These were hard reproaches, yet they were accepted by the Christians 
with good grace. The Rey. R. G. Hume of India said, “ We are 
willing to have our Buddhistic and Brahman friends tell us how we 
can do better. Anyone who will help us to be more humble and 
more wise will do us good and we will thank him whoever he be.” 
And Bishop Keane, Rector of the Roman Catholic University at 
Washington, was not lacking in this broad religious spirit. “I 
indorse,” said the Bishop, impressively, “the denunciation hurled 
against the system of pretended charity that offered food to the hungry 
Hindus at the cost of their conscience and their faith. It is a shame 
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and disgrace to all who call themselves Christians. And if Vive- 
kananda by his criticism can only stir us and sting us into better 
teachings and better doings in the great work of Christ, I for one 
shall be profoundly grateful to our friend the great Hindu monk.” 

This is the true catholicity of the religion of mankind, and com- 
ing from the lips of a Roman Catholic bishop, it did not fail to find 
a joyous and powerful response in the audience. To the honor of 
our Hindu friends we have to add that the fairness and impartial love 
of justice with which their remarks were accepted by a Christian 
audience, as well as by their Christian brethren on the platform, were 
unhesitatingly recognized. Said one of them, “ The tolerance, the 
kindliness, nay, the patience with which you listen to the enumera- 
tion of your faults, thissympathy with the wrong done to heathendom 
by Christianity, makes me believe that we have all advanced and 
are advancing wonderfully.” 

Heretofore, the broad Christianity has always been regarded as 
heretical; but as this Parliament proves, times have changed. Judg- 
ing from what we witnessed at Chicago, the official representatives of 
almost all religions speak a new language. The narrowness of past 
ages is now felt to be due to imperfect views of the truth, and we 


recognize the duty to pass beyond it to a higher and grander concep- 
tion. There are still representatives of the narrow spirit left, but 
their position becomes more and more untenable. 

What does it matter that previous ecumenical councils did not 
stand upon a broad platform? Does not religion grow? Was the 
present Parliament of Religions not ecumenical? And has the holy 
spirit of religious progress ceased to be a presence in mankind? If 


ever any council was ecumenical, it was this gathering at Chicago; 
and although no resolutions were passed, there were a certain harmony 
in matters of faith and a consciousness of that which is essential, such 
as were never manifested before. The Parliament advised us anew 
that the narrow Christianity will disappear, for its errors have become 
palpable. There are still remaining some prophets of the trust in a 
blind faith, but their influence is on the wane. They are deficient 
in insight and they lack in understanding. We shall have to educate 
them and teach them that the spirit of Christ is not with them, but 
marches on with the progressive part of mankind to the planes of a 
higher evolution. 

While the Congresses enabled our foreign guests to learn to know 
Christianity better than it appeared to them in the sermons and Sun- 
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day-schools of Christian missions, we in turn learned to respect not 
only the love of truth and the earnestness of pagans, but also their 
philosophical capacity. It is impossible to analyze the details of the 
various views presented; but a few quotations may not be out of 
place. Vivekananda, for instance, explained the central idea of the 
Vedas as follows— 


“T humbly beg to differ from those who see in monotheism, in the recogni- 
tion of a personal God apart from nature, the acme of intellectual development. 
I believe it is only a kind of anthropomorphism which the human mind stumbles 
upon in its first efforts to understand the unknown. The ultimate satisfaction 
of human reason and emotion lies in the realization of that universal essence 
which is the All. And TI hold an irrefragable evidence that this idea is present 
in the Veda, the numerous gods and their invocations notwithstanding. This 
idea of the formless All, the Sat, i.e., esse, or being, called Atman and Brahman 
in the Upanishads, and further explained in the Darsanas, is the central idea of 
the Veda, nay, the root idea of the Hindu religion in general.” 


On another occasion the same speaker dwelt on the idea of this 
condition with reference to the soul. He said further— 


“The Vedas proclaim, not a dreadful combination of unforgiving laws, not 
an endless prison of cause and effect, but that, at the head of all these laws, in 
and through every particle of matter and force, stands One through whose com- 
mand the wind blows, the fire burns, the clouds rain, and death stalks upon the 
earth. And what is his nature? He is everywhere, the pure and formless one, 
the Almighty and the All-merciful. ‘Thou art our Father, thou art our mother, 
thou art our beloved friend, thou art the source of all strength. Thou art He 
that bearest the burdens of the universe; help me bear the little burden of this 
life.’ Thus sang the Rishis of the Veda. And how to worship him? Through 
love. ‘He is to be worshipped as the one beloved, dearer than everything in this 
and in the next life.’” 


The breadth of Vivekandnda’s religious views appeared when he 
said— 


“The same light shines through all colors, and in the heart of everything the 
same truth reigns. The Lord has declared to the Hindu in his incarnation as 
Krishna, ‘I am in every religion, as the thread through a string of pearls, and 
wherever thou seest extraordinary holiness and extraordinary power raising and 
purifying humanity know ye that I am there.’ ” 


Parseeism, the noble religion of Zarathustra, received scholarly 
treatment by a delegate who repudiated its dualism and represented it 
as pure monotheism, while he satisfactorily explained the symbolism 
of the sacred fire. But that idolatry should find adroit champions in 
the Congress could not have been anticipated. Said Vivekananda 


“It may be said without the least fear of contradiction that no Indian idol- 
ater, as such, believes the piece of stone, metal, or wood before his eyes to be 
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his god in any sense of the word. He takes it only as a symbol of the all- 
pervading Goodhood, and uses it as a convenient object for purposes of concen- 
tration, which, being accomplished, he does not hesitate to throw it away.” 


The son of a native king from the Wey Territory of the West Coast 
of Africa, a fine-looking youth of good education, which he had 
received in an American college after his conversion to Christianity, 
spoke in the same way with Vivekananda concerning the idolatry 
of African natives. 

Mohammedanism, in addition to its representation by Moslems, 
was critically reviewed by the Rey. George Washburn, President of 
Robert College, Constantinople, who showed its points of contact 
and disagreement with Christianity. He quoted passages from the 
Koran which, in contrast to Mr. Webb’s exposition, prove the ex- 
clusiveness of Mohammed’s religion. The third sura, for instance, 
declares— 


“Whoever followeth any other religion than Islam, shall not be accepted, 
and at the last day he shall be of those that perish !” 


Dr. Washburn quoted the following Mohammedan hymn, composed 
by Shereef Hanoom, a Turkish lady of Constantinople, and translated 


by the Rev. H. O. Dwight, which reminds us strongly of our best 
modern Christian poetry— 


“O source of kindness and of love, 
O give us aid or hopes above, 
’Mid grief and guilt although I grope, 
From thee I’ll ne’er cut off my hope, 
My Lord, O my Lord! 


“Thou King of Kings, dost know my need, 
Thy pardoning grace, no bars can heed ; 
Thou lov’st to help the helpless one 
And bid’st his cries of fear be gone, 

My Lord, O my Lord! 


“Shouldst thou refuse to still my fears, 
Who else will stop to dry my tears? 
For I am guilty, guilty still, 
No other one has done so ill, 
My Lord, O my Lord! 


“The lost in torment stand aghast, 
To see this rebel’s sins so vast ; 
What wonder, then, that Shereef cries 
For mercy, mercy, ere she dies, 
My Lord, O my Lord!” 
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Buddhism was strongly represented by delegates from Ceylon, 
Siam, and Japan. A prince of Siam sent a paper which contained a 
brief exposition of Buddhistic principles. There are four noble 
truths according to Buddha. These are (1) the existence of suffering; 
(2) the recognition of ignorance as the cause of suffering; (3) the 
extinction of suffering by the cessation of the three kinds of lust 
arising from ignorance; and (4) the eight paths that lead to the ces- 
sation of lust. These eight paths constitute the way of salvation 
and are (1) right understanding; (2) right resolutions; (3) right 
speech; (4) right acts; (5) the right way of earning a livelihood; 
(6) right efforts; (7) right meditation; and (8) the right state of 
mind. The Japanese Buddhists are men of philosophical depth and 
genius, and might have made a deeper impression if they had been 
more familiar with western thought. One of them concluded his 
article on the teachings of Buddha with the following words— 


“You know very well that our sunrise island of Japan is noted for its beau- 
tiful cherry-tree flowers. But you do not know that our country is also the 
kingdom where the flowers of truth are blooming in great beauty and profusion 
at all seasons. Visit Japan, and do not forget to take home with you the truth 
of Buddhism. All hail the glorious spiritual spring-day, when the song and 
odor of truth invite you all out to our country for the search of holy paradise.” 


All these utterances combine to indicate, as I have already hinted, 
that the Parliament of Religions deserves to rank among the most 
noteworthy affairs of this decade. What are the whole World’s Fair 
and its magnificent splendor in comparison with it, in celebrating 
the spread of true enlightenment? Or what the German army bill, 
the Irish Home Rule bill in England and its drastic episodes in the 
House of Parliament, or a change of party in the United States? It 
is evident that from its date we shall have to begin a new era in 
the evolution of man’s religious life. It is difficult to understand 
the pentecost of Christianity which took place after the departure of 
Christ from his disciples. But this Parliament of Religions was 


analogous in many respects, and it may give us an idea of what hap- 
pened at Jerusalem nearly two thousand years ago. A holy intoxi- 
cation overcame the speakers as well as the audience; and no one can 


conceive how impressive the whole proceeding was, unless he himself 
saw the eager faces of the people and imbibed the enthusiasm that 
enraptured the multitudes. The whole movement indicates the ex- 
tinction of the old narrowness and the beginning of a new era of a 
broader and higher religious life. 
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Whether or not the Parliament of Religions be repeated, the fact 
remains that this congress at Chicago will exert a lasting influence 
upon the religious intelligence of mankind. It has stirred the spirits, 
stimulated mental growth, and given direction to man’s further evo- 
lution. It is by no means an agnostic movement, for it is carried on 
the wings of a religious faith and positive certainty. It is decidedly 
a child of the old religions, and Christianity is undoubtedly still the 
leading star. That the faults of Christianity have been more severely 
rebuked than those of any other religion should not be interpreted to 
mean that the others are in every respect better, for the censure is 
but a sign that points to the purification of Christianity. 

The religion of the future, as the opinions presented indicate, 
will be that religion which can rid itself of all narrowness, of all 
demand for blind subordination, of the sectarian spirit, and of the 
Phariseeism which takes it for granted that its own devotees alone are 
good and holy, while the virtues of others are but polished vices. 
The religion of the future cannot be a creed upon which the scientist 
must turn his back, because it is irreconcilable with the principles of 
science. Religion must be in perfect accord with science; for science 
—and I mean here not the private opinions and hypotheses of single 
scientists—is not an enterprise of human frailty. Science is divine 
and the truth of science is a revelation of God. Through science 


God speaks to us; by science he shows us the glory of his works; 


and in science he teaches us his will. “We love science,” said a 
Catholic priest, of Paris, at one of the sessions in the scientific sec- 
tion, when protesting against a thoughtless remark of a speaker who 
broadly accused the clergy of being opposed to science. “ We love 
science,” Father d’Arby said, emphatically; “ the office of science in 
religion is to prune it of fantastic outgrowths. Without science re- 
ligion would become superstition. ” 

The human soul consists of two elements, self and truth. Self is 
the egotistical desire of being some independent little deity, and truth 
is the religious longing for making our soul a dwelling-place of God. 
The existence of self is an illusion; and there is no wrong in this 
world, no vice, no sin except what flows from the assertion of self. 
There is but one religion, the religion of truth. There is but one 
piety, it is the love of truth. There is but one morality, it is the 
earnest desire of leading a life of truth. And the religion-of the 
future can be only the Religion of Truth. 

PavuL CaRvs. 





WRITERS IN THE NOVEMBER FORUM. 


PROFESSOR H. E. von Houst (Shall the Senate Rule the Republic ?), born in 
Germany in 1841, studied in the Universities of Dorpat and Heidelberg. In 
1866, he emigrated to the United States. In 1869, he became assistant editor of 
the “ Deutsche- Amerikanisches Conversations-Lexicon.” He was made Professor 
of History in Strasburg University in 1872 and at Freiburg in 1874. He subse- 
quently revisited the United States and lectured at Johns Hopkins University. 
His “Constitutional and Political History of the United States” appeared origi- 
nally in German in Berlin and Diisseldorf. He is the author of a “Life of John 
C. Calhoun,” and other works. He is now Professor of History at the University 
of Chicago. 


Mr. PavuL BourGet (The New Moral Drift in French Literature), born in 
Amiens in 1852, published in 1874 “La Vie Inquiéte,” a volume of poems, which 
was followed in 1878 by “Edel” and in 1882 by “Les Aveux.” Between 1883 
and 1886 he produced four volumes of essays, and during the same period these 
novels and stories: “ L’Irreparable” (1884), “Cruelle Enigme ” (1885), “ Un Crime 
d’ Amour” (1886), “ André Cornelis ” (1886), “ Mensonges ” (1887), “ Pastels ” (1888), 
“Le Disciple” (1889), “Un Coeur de Femme” (1890), “Le Physiologie de l’ Amour 
Moderne” (1890), “ Nouveaux Pastels” (1891), “Terre Promise” (1892), “Cosmop- 
olis” (1892), “Un Scrupule” (1893). 


GENERAL ADAM BADEAU (Hamilton Fish: The Old School and the New), born 
in New York in 1831, was admitted to the bar in 1855 and was connected with 
newspapers in New York from 1856 to 1861. He entered the Union army at the 
outbreak of the Civil War, was seriously wounded in the assault on Port Hudson, 
and acted as military secretary to General Grant from 1863 to 1869. From 1869 
to 1881 he was Secretary of Legation or Consul-General in London, and from 
1882 to 1884 he was Consul-General at Havana. General Badeau is the author 
of the “Military History of U. 8S. Grant,” “ Aristocracy in England,” “Conspir- 
acy, a Cuban Romance,” “Grant in Peace,” and other books. 


THE Hon. L. E. BLECKLEY (Negro Outrage no Excuse for Lynching), born in 
Georgia in 1827, was admitted to the bar in 1846. In 1851, he became private 
secretary to Governor Towns, and in 1853 was elected Solicitor-General of Georgia. 
He was a volunteer private in the Civil War, but ill-health compelled him to re- 
tire from thearmy. From 1864 to 1867 he was Supreme Court reporter of Georgia. 
In 1875, he was appointed Associate Justice of the Supreme Court and in 1877 was 
made Chief Justice, which office he now holds. 


Mr. WALTER H. PaGeE (The Last Hold of the Southern Bully), born in Cary, 
N. C., in 1855, was educated at Bingham School, at Randolph-Macon College, 
Va., and at Johns Hopkins University. He was for ten years a writer for news- 
papers chiefly in New York, where since 1880 his home has been. Mr. Page has 
been in the service of THE FORUM since the second year of its existence, and for 
nearly three years has been its Editor. 


Mr. JOHN R. PROCTER (America’s Battle for Commercial Supremacy) was 
born in Kentucky in 1844. He left the University of Pennsylvania, where he 
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was taking the scientific course, in the summer of 1864 to enter the Southern 
army. In 1873, on the organization of the Geological Survey of Kentucky, he 
became connected with the Survey, of which he was made Director in 1880. 


Mr. JAMES CASTELL Hopkins (Canadian Hostility to Annexation), born in 
1864, resigned a responsible post in the Imperial Bank of Canada to become Asso- 
ciate Editor of the Toronto “Empire.” He was one of the founders of the Im- 
perial Federation League in Canada and was for several years its Secretary. He 
has also written numerous political pamphlets. 


Mr. Louis HONORE FRECHETTE (The United States for French Canadians), 
born in Levis, Quebec, in 1839, is a descendant of one of the first settlers of New 
France. He was educated at Nicolet College and Laval University, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1864. He lived in Chicago from 1866 to 1871, and from 
1874 to 1879 represented the county of Levis in the Dominion Parliament. He 
has edited several French Canadian newspapers and is the foremost poet ‘of 
Canada. 


Dr. JOHN SHAW BILLINGS (Municipal Sanitation in New York and Brooklyn), 
born in Switzerland County, Ind., in 1838, was graduated from Miami Uni- 
versity in 1857, and from the Ohio Medical College at Cincinnati in 1860. He 
became a surgeon in the United States Army, Medical Inspector for the Army of 
the Potomac, and subsequently Curator of the Army Medical Museum and Library 
in Washington. He was also in charge of the Division of Vital Statistics of the 
tenth and eleventh censuses. 


Mr. WILLIAM MorTON PayNE (What a Daily Newspaper Might be Made) was 
born in Massachusetts in 1858. He removed to Chicago in 1868, was connected 
with the Chicago Public Library from 1874 to 1876, was from 1884 to 1888 a 
member of the editorial staff of the “Chicago Daily News,” and from 1888 to 1892 
occupied a similar position with the “Chicago Evening Journal.” In 1892 he 
became associate editor of “The Dial.” He has published several books. 


Dr. CHARLES A. Briaas (The Alienation of Church and People), born in 
New York in 1841, studied in the University of Virginia, the Union Theological 
Seminary, and the University of Berlin. In 1891 he was made 
Biblical Theology in the Seminary and gave an inaugural address on “The 


Professor of 


y 


Authority of Holy Scripture.” The New York Presbytery, in October, 1891, 
entertained charges of heresy against him on account of this address, but sub- 
sequently dismissed them. The prosecution appealed to the Generai Assembly, 
and he was tried by the Presbytery and acquitted. The General Assembly, how- 
ever, reversed the decision and he was suspended from the ministry. The final 
decision of the case depends upon the action of the New York Synod. 


PROFESSOR FELIX: ADLER (Modern Scepticism and Ethical Culture), born in 
Germany in 1851, was graduated from Columbia College in 1870 and afterwards 
studied at Berlin and Heidelberg. He was professor of Hebrew and Oriental 
literature at Cornell University from 1874 to 1876, when he established a new 
religious society in New York called the Society of Ethical Culture. He published 
in 1877 a series of discourses under the title of “Creed and Deed.” 


Dr. Pau. Carus (The Dawn of a New Religious Era), born in Germany, took 
his degree at Tibingen, and held for some time a professorship in the Royal 
Corps of Cadets in Dresden. Having published some liberal monographs on 
religio-philosophical questions, he resigned his position and emigrated to the 
United States. Dr. Carus took charge of “The Open Court” in December, 1887, 
and of “The Monist” in October, 1890. He has published numerous books. 





